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IN  accordance  with  the  resolution  passed  and  signed  by  the  Fourth 
International  Conference  of  American  Republics,  which  assembled 
in  July  at  Buenos  Aires,  the  capital  of  the  Argentine  Republic, 
and  adjourned  August  27,  changing  the  name  of  “The  Inter¬ 
national  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics”  to  “The  Pan  American 
Union”  and  the  title  of  the  “Director”  and  “Secretary”  to  “Director 
General”  and  “Assistant  Director,”  the  new  terms  have  been  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  old  ones  upon  the  cover  and  in  the  text  of  this  issue  of 
the  Monthly  Bulletin,  and  will  hereafter  appear  in  that  form  in  all 
the  publications  of  this  office. 


MEXICO’S  ONE  HUNDREDTH  ANNIVERSARY  CELEBRATION. 

The  celebration  in  Mexico  of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
declaration  of  independence  of  that  remarkable  nation  was  one  of  the 
most  elaborate  and  successful  of  its  kind  ever  held  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  It  was  fitting  that  it  should  be  carried  out  on  a  grand  scale  and 
that  it  should  be  attended  by  ambassadors  and  special  representatives 
from  the  principal  powers  of  the  world.  Mexico  has  made  such  rapid 
strides  into  the  first  rank  of  governments,  and  is  now  so  generally  recog¬ 
nized  as  one  of  the  most  progressive,  resourceful,  and  prosperous  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  world,  that  it  has  a  right  to  invite  other  nations  to  join  with 
it  in  the  celebration  of  its  independence.  Mexican  history  is  full  of 
deeds  of  heroism,  patriotism,  self-sacrifice,  and  persistent  effort  against 
heavy  odds  in  the  evolution  of  a  successful  government.  Mexico’s  roll 
of  honor  of  soldiers  and  statesmen  can  be  compared  favorably  with  that 
of  any  other  country.  The  advance  she  has  made  in  evolving  a  stable 
and  lasting  government,  in  providing  herself  with  an  excellent  school 
system,  in  the  construction  of  railways,  in  the  improvement  of  her  agri¬ 
cultural  areas  through  irrigation,  in  the  opening  up  of  her  mines  and 
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forests,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  cordial  relations  with  her  sister  nations, 
entitles  her  to  highest  commendation  and  congratulation.  Despite  the 
efforts  of  some  sensational  writers  to  point  out  weak  places  in  her  social 
and  administrative  system,  the  world  at  large  is  not  misled  and  realizes 
that  any  shortcomings  are  dwarfed  by  the  general  progress  and  pros¬ 
perity  which  Mexico  is  enjoying  under  its  present  administration. 

A  careful  study  of  the  inner  workings  of  society  and  the  execution  of 
the  laws  in  almost  any  important  country  will  result  in  the  detection  of 
certain  unfortunate  features,  but  they  are  unavoidable  characteristics  of 
human  and  gov'crnmental  progress  and  must  not  be  considered  by  them¬ 
selves  alone.  The  favorable  side  and  the  good  in  every  country  should 
be  considered  at  the  same  time  that  any  weak  points  may  be  pointed  out. 
In  other  words,  one  should  be  balanced  against  the  other.  When  this 
is  done  in  the  case  of  Mexico  the  pendulum  swings  far  to  the  side  of  what 
is  best  in  the  nation’s  welfare  and  administration.  Considered  from  every 
standpoint,  Mexico  has  gone  ahead  in  a  way  that  presages  for  it  a  wonder¬ 
ful  future.  It  is  fortunate  in  having  a  large  number  of  able,  conscien¬ 
tious,  and  thoughtful  men  to  direct  the  affairs  of  its  Government.  It  is 
blessed  with  a  variety  of  natural  resources  and  climate  and  with  an 
intermingling  of  plateaus,  valleys,  coast  line,  rivers,  agricultural  artas, 
and  vast  timber  tracts  which  will  always  make  it  one  of  the  principal 
nations  of  the  VV’estern  Hemisphere.  Covering  an  area  of  nearly  800,000 
square  miles,  maintaining  a  population  of  15,000,000,  which  is  only  a 
small  part  of  what  it  could  hold,  and  conducting  a  foreign  commerce 
exceeding  $200,000,000  per  annum,  it  can  look  with  satisfaction,  pride, 
and  expectation  upon  its  entry  on  the  second  hundred-year  period  of 
independent  existence.  The  great  central  figure  in  this  celebration  was, 
naturally,  Gen.  Porfirio  Diaz.  He  can  justly  be  called  “one  of  the 
Grand  Old  Men  of  America.”  He  has  made  a  place  for  himself  in  history 
equaled  by  few  others.  His  nobility  of  character,  his  firmness  of  pur¬ 
pose,  his  simplicity  of  manner,  his  gentleness  of  temper,  his  love  of  his 
people,  and  his  ability  of  mind,  joined  with  his  qualities  as  a  soldier, 
statesman,  husband,  and  father,  make  him  indeed  a  unique  world  charac¬ 
ter.  Fortunate  are  Mexico  and  the  Mexican  people  in  having  had  their 
affairs  administered  and  their  interests  guarded  during  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century  by  such  a  man  as  this.  May  he  be  spared  many  years  yet 
to  guide  his  country  and  witness  its  continued  prosperity,  is  the  sincere 
prayer  of  everyone  who  is  interested  in  the  welfare  of  nations.  The 
Pan  American  Union  and  its  Director  General,  in  whose  work  President 
Diaz  has  always  manifested  earnest  and  helpful  interest,  extends  to  him, 
to  Mexico,  and  to  the  Mexican  people  felicitations  on  the  successful  cele¬ 
bration  of  its  declaration  of  independence,  and  expresses  the  hope  that 
the  coming  century  may  bring  that  land  a  prosperity  that  shall  be 
unbroken. 
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THE  charge  d’affaires  of  chile  in  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Senor  Alberto  Yoacham  was  born  in  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1869.  His 
mother  was  a  Chilean  by  birth  and  his  father  an  American,  a  native  of 
the  State  of  Missouri.  Senor  Yoacham  received  his  early  education  in 
Chile,  and  in  1886  was  appointed  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  where 
he  remained  until  1889.  In  the  last-named  year  he  was  appointed 
Attach^  of  the  Chilean  legation  in  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  arid  in  1891 
was  appointed  Second  Secretary  of  the  Legation  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Leav¬ 
ing  the  diplomatic  service  in  1892,  while  serving  at  the  latter  post,  he 
entered  business  in  Brazil,  but  in  1898  was  again  appointed  Second  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Legation  in  Brazil ;  from  there  he  was  transferred  to  Paris  in  a 
similar  capacity, and  from  Paris  to  theChilean  Treasury  in  London  in  1903. 
He  received  his  present  appointment  as  First  Secretary  of  the  Legation  in 
Washington  in  June,  1906,  where  he  has  also  served  as  Charge  d’Affaires 
for  periods  amounting  to  about  two  and  a  half  years. 


THE  FOURTH  PAN  AMERICAN  CONFERENCE  AT  BUENOS  AIRES. 

The  Fourth  Pan  American  Conference,  held  in  Buenos  Aires,  the  capita 
of  Argentina,  in  July  and  August,  had  not  adjourned  when  the  September 
issue  of  the  Monthly  Bulletin  went  to  press.  This,  therefore,  is  the  first 
opportunity  afforded  to  refer  in  these  editorial  columns  to  the  work  of  the 
conference.  That  it  was  a  success  needs  no  argument.  Such  a  gathering 
of  eminent  men  from  the  American  Republics,  inspired  by  a  common 
purpose,  could  not  fail  to  take  action  which  would  deserve  that  descrip¬ 
tion.  The  delegates  were  all  picked  men  and  each  one  willing  to  do  his 
part.  There  were  naturally  strong  differences  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
shaping  of  the  different  resolutions  introduced,  but  this  was  a  good  thing. 
Differences  of  judgment  and  exchange  of  views  which  are  justly  at  vari¬ 
ance  generally  result  in  a  conclusion  which  is  far  better  than  if  a  broad 
consideration  of  the  questions  at  issue  did  not  avail.  Anything  that  is 
worth  while  must  be  studied  from  different  standpoints.  That  the  con¬ 
ference  has  been  able  to  sign  many  excellent  resolutions  after  thorough 
deliberation  is  evidence  that  the  gathering  was  not  in  vain  and  that  it 
will  have  a  most  beneficial  effect  upon  the  advancement  of  Pan-American 
commerce  and  comity.  Special  praise  must  be  given  to  the  Argentine 
Government,  the  Argentine  delegates,  and  the  people  of  Buenos  Aires  for 
the  interest  and  hospitality  which  they  manifested.  No  effort  was  spared 
by  them  to  make  the  delegates  from  other  countries  feel  at  home  and  to 
bring  about  a  harmonious  conclusion  of  the  conference.  All  those  who 
were  in  attendance  will  long  remember  the  sincere  kindness  and  unselfish 
cordiality  of  the  Argentine  Republic  in  providing  for  the  welfare  and 
success  of  this  international  congress. 

While  at  this  writing,  in  early  September,  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
receive  the  text  of  the  resolutions  and  conventions  signed  at  the  adjourn- 
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nient  of  the  conference,  August  27,  and  it  is,  hence,  not  fair  to  try  to 
discuss  them  in  detail,  the  statement  can  be  made,  based  upon  the 
tclegrajrhic  reports  which  have  been  received  from  the  able  representative 
of  the  Union,  the  Assistant  Director,  Francisco  J.  YAnes,  that  the 
action  of  the  conference  upon  the  various  subjects  outlined  will  go  a  long 
wa}’  toward  improving  the  commercial  and  diplomatic  relations  between 
the  American  Republics.  Of  particular  interest  was  the  attitude  of 
the  conference  toward  the  Pan  American  Union  (the  new  name  given  by 
the  conference  to  The  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics). 
It  passed  a  resolution  approving  of  its  work,  favoring  its  continuance, 
and  recommending  an  international  convention  or  treaty  which  will  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  permanent  existence  and  maintenance  of  the  Union.  The 
shortening  of  the  name  was  a  wise  step  because  the  average  man  objects 
to  carrying  in  his  mind,  writing,  or  speaking,  in  describing  the  institution, 
such  a  long  phrase  as  “The  International  Bureau  of  the  American 
Republics.”  The  short,  expressive,  and  most  appropriate  term  “The 
Pan  American  Union”  can  be  easily  remembered,  quickly  written,  and 
readily  spoken.  The  word  “bureau”  has  been  unsatisfactory,  because 
it  in  a  sense  naturally  implied  to  the  mind  not  entirely  familiar  with  the 
character  of  the  institution  that  it  was  a  subordinate  bureau  of  the 
United  States  Government  in  whose  capital  it  is  located.  The  sub¬ 
stitution  of  the  word  “Union”  at  once  suggests  what  is  true,  that  the 
organization  is  supported  by  united  effort  and  cooperation.  The  word 
“Pan  American”  carries  the  same  meaning  as  “International”  and 
“American  Republics.”  The  association,  however,  of  all  the  American 
Republics  for  the  holding,  from  time  to  time,  of  international  con¬ 
ferences  and  maintaining  the  Pan  American  Union,  will  be  known 
as  heretofore.  The  International  Union  of  American  Republics,  and 
the  office  of  the  International  Union  of  American  Republics  will  be 
“The  Pan  American  Union”  instead  of  “The  International  Bureau  of 
the  American  Republics.”  The  change  of  the  title  of  “Director”  to 
“Director  General”  and  that  of  “Secretary”  to  “Assistant  Director” 
was  made  to  avoid  misunderstanding  as  to  the  meaning  or  significance 
of  the  original  terms.  The  use  of  the  word  “Director”  for  the  chief 
executive  of  the  institution  caused  constant  mistakes  in  correspondence 
and  in  its  description  through  the  assumption  that  he  was  one  of  a 
“  Board  of  Directors.”  The  term  “  Director  General”  shows  at  once  that 
he  is  the  chief  administrative  officer.  In  the  case  of  the  use  of  the  word 
“  Secretary”  it  was  often  assumed  that  he  was  himself  the  chief  executive 
officer,  as  that  title  is  used  for  the  heads  of  various  departments  and 
institutions.  By  substituting  the  title  “Assistant  Director,”  his  duties 
are  clearly  defined.  The  Director  General,  who  was  unavoidably  pre¬ 
vented  from  attending  the  Pan  American  Conference,  wishes  to  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  delegates  who  were  in 
attendance  for  the  very  kind  consideration  they  gave  to  his  report,  and 
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for  their  complimentary  references  to  his  administration  and  offers  to 
make  the  Pan  American  Union  a  practical  and  useful  agency  for  the 
development  and  conservation  of  Pan  American  commerce  and  comity. 


THE  secretary  of  the  UNITED  STATES  EMBASSY  IN  MEXICO  CITY. 

Frederick  Morris  Bearing  was  born  in  Columbia,  Missouri,  Novem¬ 
ber  19,  1879.  He  graduated  from  the  University  of  Missouri,  and  took  a 
post-graduate  course  in  jurisprudence  and  diplomacy  in  Columbian  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  later  taught  a  district  school  in  his  native  State  and  also 
in  a  military  academy  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis;  later  he  was  appointed 
a  translator  in  the  Post-Office  Department  and  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  In  J une,  1 904,  Mr.  Bearing  was  appointed  private  secretary 
to  the  United  States  Minister  to  Cuba;  was  made  Second  Secretary  of 
the  Legation  at  Havana,  July  30,  1906;  Second  Secretary  of  the  Legation 
at  Pekin  on  April  6,  1907,  and  promoted  to  Secretary  of  the  Legation  at 
Havana  on  January  14,  1909,  being  again  promoted  to  his  present  post 
of  Secretary  to  the  Embassy  in  Mexico  City  on  August  10,  1910. 


THE  united  states  DELEG.ATIO.N  TO  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  CONFERENCE. 

About  the  time  that  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  appears,  the  delegates 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Fourth  Pan  American  Conference  in  Buenos 
Aires  will  have  returned  from  the  execution  of  their  responsible  mission. 
They  sailed  from  New  York  about  the  middle  of  June  on  the  United 
States  transport  Sumner,  provided  for  their  special  use,  and  arrived  at 
their  destination  early  in  July.  During  their  stay  in  Buenos  Aires  they 
were  shown  particular  attention  by  the  Government  and  people  of  the 
Argentine  Republic  and  by  the  delegates  of  the  other  countries.  They, 
in  turn,  reciprocated  with  dinners  and  other  expressions  of  appreciation, 
and  left  early  in  September  with  most  agreeable  memories  of  their 
experiences.  From  Buenos  Aires  they  proceeded  to  Santiago,  Chile, 
where  they  participated  in  the  celebration  of  the  one  hundredth  anni¬ 
versary  of  Chilean  independence.  At  the  conclusion  of  these  festivities 
the  majority  of  them  returned  to  the  United  States  by  way  of  the 
west  coast  of  South  America  and  Panama.  The  delegation  was  made 
up  of  representative  men  of  international  reputation,  and  each  one  of 
them  will  be  hereafter  an  important  factor  in  making  the  people  of  the 
United  States  better  informed  in  regard  to  the  peoples  and  countries  of 
Latin  America.  The  Pan  American  Union  will  depend  upon  them  for 
their  cooperation  and  advice,  and  will  be  grateful  for  all  the  assistance 
they  can  give  and  suggestions  they  can  make  in  the  carrying  out  of  its 
responsible  work.  The  official  party  which  sailed  on  the  Sumner  included 
the  following: 


THK  Ull'LOMATU;  COKl'S  IN  QUITO,  KUUAUOK. 

Kroin  left  lo  rit!ht,  SRatud:  M.  Buhot  I)(!seonluri'r,  Minister  of  France;  Sr.  .Martinez  I^eKufa,  Minister  of  I’eru:  Sr.  Carlos  UrilK!,  MinisU'rof  Coloiiil)ia;  Sr.  !•’.  X.  Acnirre 
Jado,  Mini.ster  of  Foreign  Itelalions  of  Kcuador;  Mr.  Williams  C.  Fox,  United  States  .Minister;  Sr.  Victor  Flastman.  Minister  of  Chile;  Sr.  \.  ile  .Mannar,  Charge 
d’.AlTaires  of  Brazil. 

Standing:  Sr.  Brensani  Rossi.  Secretary  of  the  Peruvian  Legation;  Sr.  (Jdtnez  Jaime,  Secretary  of  the  Colombian  Legation;  Sr.  Falquez-.Vmpiiro,  Under  Secretary  of 
Foreign  Relations;  Mr.  Jordan  Herliert  Stabler,  Secretary  of  th(!  .Vmeriran  Legation;  Sr.  Pepper  Van  Btiren,  Secretary  of  the  Chilean  Legation;  and  Sr  Jarbao 
Loreto,  Secretary  of  the  Brazilian  I-egsition. 
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Henry  White,  Chairman  of  the  Delegation;  E.  H.  Crowder;  Lewis 
Nixon;  John’ Bassett  Moore;  Bernard  Moses;  Lamar  C.  Quintero; 
Paul  S.  Reinsch;  David  KinlEy;  Edward  B.  Moore,  Expert  Attache 
to  the  Delegation;  William  R.  Shepherd,  Secretary  of  the  Delegation; 
George  Cabot  Ward,  Secretary  to  the  Delegation;  William  T.  S.  Doyle, 
Secretary  to  the  Delegation;  Sydney  V.  Smith,  Disbursing  Officer;  Mar¬ 
garet  Hanna  and  W.  P.  Montgomery,  stenographers. 


appreciation  of  the  pan  AMERICAN  ANNUAL  REVIEW. 

It  has  been  most  gratifying  to  note  the  general  approval  which  has 
been  given  the  Annual  Review  of  the  commercial  and  economic  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  American  Republics  published  in  the  July  and  August  num¬ 
bers  of  the  Monthly  Bulletin.  This  work  represents  far  greater  labor 
and  study  than  is  generally  supposed.  It  is  no  easy  task  to  get  together 
in  satisfactory  form  all  the  detailed  information  that  appears  in  this 
Review.  It  had  to  be  gathered  from  a  large  variety  of  sources,  and  in 
some  cases  it  was  almost  impossible  to  obtain  the  siiecific  data  wanted. 
A  considerable  section  of  the  staff  of  the  Union  were  kept  occupied  fully 
two  months  in  collecting,  segregating,  and  editing  the  material.  As  the 
Review  stands,  it  is  in  itself  the  most  complete  handbook  of  the  21 
American  Republics  that  has  ever  been  issued,  and  the  demand  for  it 
from  all  over  the  world  is  already  so  great  that  the  extra  supply  of  copies 
is  nearly  exhausted.  The  only  way  that  the  Union  can  provide  for  the 
further  and  continued  demand  is  the  publication,  in  small  pamphlet  form, 
of  data  in  regard  to  each  country.  In  the  compilation  of  so  many  statistics 
and  facts  it  has  been  almost  impossible  to  avoid  some  errors,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  critics  who  discover  these  will  be  charitable  and  not  let 
the  few  mistakes  outweigh  their  favorable  consideration  generally  of  the 
material.  The  Union  will  be  grateful,  moreover,  for  any  notification  of 
errors,  and  will  endeavor  to  correct  them  in  future  issues  of  the  Bulletin. 

Just  as  one  illustration,  taken  at  random,  of  the  educational  value  of 
a  publication  of  this  kind,  it  can  be  said  that  the  Director  General  has  just 
received  a  letter  from  one  of  the  most  prominent  capitalists  in  Europe 
stating  that  his  perusal  of  the  Review  had  caused  him  to  reach  the 
decision  to  invest  several  millions  of  dollars  in  Latin  America.  One  of 
the  most  prominent  manufacturers  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  writes  asking  if  the 
Union  can  let  him  have  50  copies  to  distribute  among  his  employees. 
Two  hundred  Members  of  Congress  have  already  applied  for  extra  copies 
to  distribute  among  constituents  who  are  interested.  Scores  of  libraries 
are  writing  asking  that  copies  be  sent  to  them  for  their  reference  shelves. 
The  majority  of  foreign  embassies  and  legations  have  also  requested  that 
there  be  sent  to  them  special  copies  for  libraries  and  for  the  use  of  their 
foreign  offices.  A  large  number  of  editorial  writers  of  newspapers  hav'e 
telegraphed  or  written  stating  that  they  wished  to  have  the  Annual  Review 


PnOMINENT  OFFICIALS  OF  THE  ARGENTINE  GOVERNMENT  AND  DELEGATES  TO  THE  FOURTH  PAN  AMERICAN  CONFERENCE 

Group  taken  on  United  Slates  Day,  July  23,  1910,  at  the  American  exhibit  in  the  United  States  Building  of  the  International  Agricultural  Exposition  in 

Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 


MAXWELL  BLAKE, 

United  States  Consul-General  at  Bogota,  Colombia. 
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in  their  possession  for  consultation  and  reference.  One  United  States 
Senator  writes  that  if  the  Pan  American  Union  did  nothing  else  than  to 
publish  this  Annual  Review,  it  would  do  a  work  entitling  it  to  the  appro¬ 
priation  which  the  United  States  Government  contributes  annually  as 
its  quota  for  its  maintenance.  While  all  these  expressions  are  pleasant 
and  encouraging  and  will  stimulate  the  staff  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
to  greater  effort  in  the  future,  it  can  be  said  that  the  Review  is  still  far 
from  being  as  perfect  as  could  be  desired.  A  plan  is  now  being  formu¬ 
lated  for  securing  data  next  year  from  all  the  Republics,  that  will  make  it 
far  more  complete,  accurate,  and  useful.  A  special  edition  is  soon  to  be 
printed  combining  in  one  volume  the  two  numbers,  July  and  August, 
containing  the  Review,  which  will  be  sold  for  50  cents  a  copy,  to  pay  for 
the  cost  of  printing,  paper,  and  binding. 


THE  UNITED  ST.\TES  CONSUL-GENERAL  AT  UOGOTA,  COLOMHIA. 

Ma.xvvell  Blake  was  born  in  Jackson  County,  Missouri,  in  1877.  He 
is  a  son  of  the  late  Col.  John  T.  Blake,  of  that  State,  who  was  for  many 
years  prominently  identified  with  the  development  of  the  States  of  the 
.Middle  West.  After  attending  various  educational  institutions,  Mr. 
Blake  graduated  from  the  University  of  Missouri,  and  entered  the  Con¬ 
sular  Service  of  the  United  States  in  1906,  receiving  his  first  appointment 
as  consul  at  I'unchal,  Madeira.  He  was  transferred  to  Dunfermline, 
Scotland,  two  years  later,  and  successfully  conducted  the  office  of  Consul 
at  that  place  until  January,  1910,  when  he  was  promoted  to  his  present 
post  of  Consul-General  at  Bogota. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  COPIES  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  GENERAL’S  REPORT. 

If  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Monthly  BullETI.n  are  sufficiently  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  specific  work  and  activities  of  the  Pan-American  Union  and 
wish  to  be  more  fully  informed  as  to  its  organization,  scope,  and  purpose, 
it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  forward  them  copies  of  the  special  report  of  the 
Director  General  to  the  Fourth  Pan  American  Conference  which  met 
recently  at  Buenos  Aires.  An  extra  edition  of  this  was  struck  off  for 
distribution  after  the  report  had  been  submitted  to  the  conference,  and 
any  applications  for  them  will  be  filled  until  the  supply  is  exhausted. 


VISITORS  TO  THE  NEW  PAN  AMERICAN  BUILDING. 

The  interest  which  is  being  shown  by  visitors  to  Washington  in  the 
beautiful  new  building  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  worthy  of  comment. 
Hardly  a  day  passes  that  100  or  more  persons  from  outside  of  Washington 
do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  its  noble  archi¬ 
tecture  and  unique  interior.  The  Latin-American  patio  or  courtyard 


TopyH^ht  by  HarriK-Ewin^. 


FRED  MORRIS  DEARING, 


Secretary  of  the  United  States  Embassy  in  Mexico  City. 
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with  its  abundance  of  rare  tropical  plants,  its  finely  chiseled  archaic 
fountain,  and  its  walls  ornamented  with  the  escutcheons  and  principal 
historic  names  of  the  American  Republics,  attracts  particular  attention. 
The  capacious  and  handsome  Hall  of  the  Republics  with  its  stately 
columns  and  its  chaste  finish,  the  meeting  room  of  the  Governing  Board 
with  its  bronze  historical  and  legendary  frieze  and  its  beautiful  mahogany 
table  and  chairs,  the  attractive  library  and  reading  room,  and  the  roomy, 
well-lighted,  and  sanitary  ofiices  for  the  staff,  awaken  the  favorable  com¬ 
ment  of  all.  .\fter  looking  it  all  over  they  inevitably  become  interested 
in  the  object  and  work  of  the  Pan  American  Union  and  go  away  with  the 
intention  of  becoming  better  acquainted  with  those  countries  which,  in 
cooperation  with  the  United  States,  maintain  such  an  institution  and 
such  a  home  for  its  work.  They  also  are  unanimous  in  expressing  the 
opinion  that  Mr.  Carnegie  never  made  a  more  practical  gift  than  that 
which  enabled  the  Pan  American  Union  to  erect  this  structure  dedicated 
to  the  development  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  peace  among  the 
American  nations. 


THE  UNITED  ST.\TES  CONSUL  AT  LA  PAZ,  LOWER  CALIEORNIA. 

Lucien  Xorris  Sullivan  was  born  April  i6,  1869,  in  the  State  of 
Indiana.  He  graduated  from  the  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Terre 
Haute,  Indiana,  and  in  1891  secured  employment  as  draftsman  in  the 
Union  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco,  where  he  remained  until  1893.  He  was 
employed  by  milling  and  other  firms  for  two  years,  and  in  1895  and  1896 
was  inspector  of  public  works  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  which  position 
he  left  to  enter  the  employ  of  a  contracting  firm  engaged  in  establishing 
a  drainage  system  at  San  Antonio,  Texas.  In  1899  Mr.  Sullivan 
resumed  his  career  as  a  draftsman  with  a  beet  sugar  and  ice  manufactur¬ 
ing  company;  was  employed  for  two  years  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Com¬ 
pany;  instructor  at  Lehigh  University  from  1902  to  1906;  and  engineer 
at  Pachuca,  Mexico,  1906-7,  being  appointed,  after  examination,  Consul 
at  La  Paz,  Lower  California,  on  May  31,  1909. 


A  .NEW  ORLEA.NS  publication. 

The  Bulletin  is  in  receipt  of  an  interesting  monthly  publication, 
printed  in  New  Orleans,  State  of  Louisiana,  United  States  of  America, 
called  “The  Logical  Point:  An  illustrated  monthly  for  the  advancement 
of  the  World’s  Panama  Exposition,  New  Orleans — 1915.”  The  editorial 
director  is  William  C.  Chevis  and  the  press  representative  Emile  V. 
Stier.  It  is  published  under  the  direction  of  the  Publicity  Committee, 
Sam  Blu.m,  chairman,  and  is  filled  with  articles  and  photographs  which 
are  intended  to  show  that  New  Orleans  is  “the  logical  point’’  for  the 
World’s  Exposition  to  be  held  in  1915  in  celebration  of  the  opening  of 
the  Panama  Canal. 


Copyright  hy  Hnrri»-F;»iii(f. 


Ll'CIEN  N.  St'LUVAN 


I'niled  States  Consul  at  La  I’az,  Lower  California,  Mexi(0. 
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4  N  old-fashioned  Spanisli  bell  hangs  from  the  facade  of  the 
/\  National  Palace  in  the  City  of  Mexico.  Every  year,  the 

/  %  President  of  the  Uepuhlic,  on  the  night  of  the  1.5th  of 

September,  repeats  the  famous  (trito  de  Dolores  (the  C’ry 
of  Dolores)  and  rings  this  “liberty  hell,”  in  commemoration  of  the 
event  when  it  was  first  used  to  call  the  j)eople  to  strike  for  freedom. 


XOCHITL,  THE  FAIR  DAUGHTER  OF  PAPANTZIN, 

Oilers  the  first  cup  of  bianco  neutli  (pulque)  to  Tepancaltzin,  eighth  king  of  the 
Toltecs.  From  a  painting  in  the  San  Carlos  Academy,  City  of  Mexico. 


The  hell  was  200  years  old  when  Miguel  IIiualgo,  the  father  of 
Mexican  independence,  made  it  the  instrument  of  his  jiatriotic  work 
on  the  eventful  loth  of  September,  1810,  and  on  the  loth  of  September, 
1910,  it  was  rung  by  President  Porfikio  Diaz  on  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  struggle  for  liberty. 

Hidalgo  was  born  May  8,  175.3,  and  was  shot  as  a  traitor  on  July 
31.  1811,  when  he  was  .58  years  old.  President  Porfikio  Diaz  was 
born  September  15,  1830,  and  will  be  80  years  old  on  his  birthday, 
the  Mexican  national  holiday,  in  1910.  Had  Hidalgo  lived  to  the 
same  ripe  age,  and  physically  he  gave  every  promise  of  such  good 
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fortune,  he  might  have  taken  the  child  Diaz  by  the  hand  and  told 
him  of  the  dreams  of  the  priest  turned  soldier  to  change  the  beautiful 
country  of  his  birth  into  the  productive  garden  he  knew  it  might 
become. 

In  that  respect  Hidalgo  was  no  dreamer,  for  he  had  already,  in 
his  diocese  about  Dolores,  shown  what  a  kindly  nature  could  do  with 
industry  and  a  knowledge  of  applied  agriculture.  Dolores  Hidalgo, 
as  the  town  is  now  called  in  honor  of  the  hero,  lies  some  60  miles  north¬ 
ward  from  the  city  of  Queretaro,  which  is  itself  167  miles  north  of  the 
('ity  of  Mexico.  Queretaro  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  attractive 
regions  of  the  Republic.  Beautifully  situated  in  a  sheltered  valley,  the 
richness  of  the  soil  and  the  pureness  of  the  air  invited  immigration  from 
the  capital  and  other  populous  towns  to  the  south.  The  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  industries  of  the  place  showed  a  great  prosperity 


VISIT  OF  CORTF.Z  TO  MOCTEZl’MA. 

From  a  painting  in  the  San  Carias  Acaciemy,  City  of  Mexico. 


during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  city  was 
growing  with  a  rapidity  scarcely  equaled  even  in  the  active  times  of 
the  present  day.  Hidalgo  knew  the  city  and  the  surrounding  dis¬ 
trict,  and  was  interested  in  all  the  developments  that  were  taking 
place,  but  his  was  too  progressive  and  inquiring  an  intellect  to  remain 
content  with  observing  or  following  merely  what  others  had  done 
or  were  doing.  He  was  a  theologian,  but  more  than  that  he  w^as  a 
student  of  affairs,  and  active  both  in  mind  and  body;  he  penetrated 
into  human  comluct,  and  could  not  rest  until  he  had  put  into  practice, 
both  in  society  and  on  the  soil,  the  theories  which  seemed  to  him  best 
for  mankind.  He  had  read  much  in  history,  in  the  later  philosophy 
of  the  French  schools;  he  interpreted  politics  and  government  as 
something  in  which  the  people  themselves  were  vitally  interested, 
and  he  was  ultimately  to  give  his  energy  and  even  his  life  in  the 
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(lespenito  attempt  to  apj)ly  liis  ideas  practically.  lie  had  read  deeply 
also  ill  the  sciences  of  afrriculture  and  industrial  production,  and  he 
applied  what  he  knew  to  increasin<t  the  fertility  of  the  neifihhor- 
hood  of  Dolores. 

IIiUALOO  had  indulged  in  a  variety  of  occupations  during  his  boy¬ 
hood  on  his  father’s  hacienda,  and  in  his  parish  life  he  took  every 
opportunity  to  work,  apart  from  his  clerical  duties,  in  whatever  was 
congenial  to  his  taste.  He  established  a  porcelain  factory;  he  im¬ 
proved  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  planted  mulberry  trees,  and  grew 
silkworms.  He  inspired  the  Indians,  speaking  their  language  well, 
and  was  able  to  not  only  leail  them  into  revolt  against  their  ojijiressors 
hut  also  to  arouse  in  them  an  industry  that  made  the  region  about 
Dolores  blossom  like  the  rose. 


THE  SENWTE  OF  TL.\XC.\L.\. 

In  Tlaxi'ala  is  the  Church  of  San  Francisco  (founded  in  1521);  the  first  pulpit  from 
which  the  fios|)el  was  preached  on  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  the  baptismal 
font  in  which  the  four  senators  of  the  ancient  Tlaxcalan  itepublic  received  tlie 
Catholic  faith.  From  a  painting  in  the  San  Carlos  Academy,  City  of  .Mexico. 

The  jiriest  turnetl  soldier  had  therefore  two  dreams;  one  was  the 
liberation  of  his  country  from  the  foreigner,  for  Spsiin  was  at  that 
time  consitlered  as  a  jiower  alien  to  helovt'd  Mexico  and  was  then 
threatening  to  deliver  Mexico  into  the  hamls  of  the  French.  Against 
this  Hidalgo  resisted  till  his  end.  His  other  dream  was  the  imlus- 
trial  development  and  prtigress  of  the  fair  hind  which  he  knew  was 
to  liecome  a  horn  of  jilenty  under  the  magic  touch  of  freedom  and 
industry. 

He  knew  that  his  country  was  cajiable  of  far  greater  production 
than  in  his  day,  for  he  had  proved  it.  He  had  grown  the  vine  near 
his  parish  church,  and  the  grape  was  worthy  of  his  efforts,  hut  the 
tlovernment  had  ordered  his  work  destroyed,  had  prohibited  many 
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kinds  of  industry  in  which  the  people  would  have  liked  to  employ 
themselves  profitably,  and  had  exercised  an  unreasonable  mono])oly 
in  favor  of  the  merchants  of  the  old  world.  Hidalgo  looktal  far 
ahead  into  a  prosperous  future,  from  his  viewpoint  at  the  hejjinning 


THE  PARISH  CHURCH  AT  DOLORES  (DOLORE-SHIDALGO). 

In  front  thereof  a  monument  has  been  erected  by  a  grateful  iieonle  to  their  former 
“Cura”  Hidalgo,  “The  Father  of  Mexican  Independence.’’ 
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of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  it  is  interestinfi;  therefore  to  understand 
what  tlmt  view  point  was. 

Mexico  in  the  year  1810  was  still  a  fjreat  distance  away  from  the 
centers  of  civilization.  The  only  means  of  approach  from  Europe 
was  by  a  Ion"  and  at  times  hazardous  voyage  by  sailiii"  vessel.  To 
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the  interior  from  the  coast  the  ohl  mountain  trail  from  Vera  (’ruz, 
beaten  into  a  highway  by  the  Indians  and  used  by  ('ortes  on  Ids 
famous  march  of  comjuest,  was  the  only  entrance.  The  railway  was 
unheard  of,  the  cities  of  the  great  plateau  were  connected  only  by 
roads,  traveled  chiefly  by  horse  and  mule  or  in  some  few  cases  by 
diligence,  while  the  life  of  the  country  people  was  a  replica  of  the 
feudal  system  of  the  middle  ages. 

Of  immigration  practically  nothing  was  known,  as  the  Indian 
indigenous  population  sufliced  for  all  labor,  and  the  few  negroes 


MIGUEL  HIDALGO  Y  COSTILLA,  THE  “FATHER  JOSE  MARIA  MORELOS,  “HERO  OF  A  HUN- 
OF  MEXICAN  INDEPENDENCE.”  DRED  WARS.” 


imported  at  an  earlier  time  had  become  assimilated  and  lost  among 
them.  The  classes  were  rather  sharply  defined,  the  aristocracy  being 
pure  Spaniards,  born  in  Spain,  who  looked  with  some  contempt  upon 
those  of  their  race  who  happened  to  have  been  born  in  Mexico,  and 
were  called  ('reoles.  Far  below  these  were  the  Indians,  and  the  mixed 
races  resulting  from  the  unrestrained  commingling  of  Indians,  Euro¬ 
peans,  and  the  few  negroes  who  had  come  into  the  country.  An 
imperfect  census  had  been  taken  in  1806  and,  allowing  for  defects  in 
the  method  of  enumeration,  the  result  showed  a  population  of  about 
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FRANCISCO  JAVIER  MINA.  GEN.  MARIANO  MATAMOROS,  “HERO  AND 

MARTYR  OF  INDEPENDENCE.” 

General  Mina,  who  had  acquired  distinction  in  the 

Peninsuiar  War.  disembarked  at  Rio  Soto  la  Marina.  General  Matamoros  was  shot  by  order  of  the  Spanish 
April  15.  1817,  with  a  large  force  of  Spaniards,  who  Government,  February  3,  1814. 

rendered  valuable  service  to  the  oppressed  Mexicans. 

rest  of  the  inhabitants  beiii"  deprived  of  political  rights.  The  social 
life  of  Mexico  naturally  separated  itself  into  two  great  divisions,  the 
European  and  the  American. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  how'ever,  that  none  of  the  factors  of  civili¬ 
zation  had  been  introduced  into  Mexico.  On  the  contrary,  the  interior 
of  the  viceroyalty,  especially  that  wonilerfully  beautiful  and  fertile 
region  of  the  table-land,  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  one 
of  the  most  highly  advanced  countries  of  America.  The  City  of 


6, 500, 000.  Of  this  number,  the  pure  Indians  were  estimated  at 
2,500,000,  divided  and  subdivided  into  various  tribes,  having  a  com¬ 
mon  origin,  but  differing  in  language,  customs,  and  dress.  The 
natives  of  mixed  blood  were  about  as  numerous  as  those  of  pure  blood — 
Indians — while  the  natives  of  pure  European  descent  amounted  at 
the  most  to  1,500,000;  probably  all  told  there  were  80,000  hmropeans 
in  Mexico,  established  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  These  Euro¬ 
peans  held  the  ollices  and  exercised  the  power  of  government,  all  the 
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Mexico  was  famous  on  account  of  its  wealth,  its  splendid  architecture, 
and  the  elegance  of  its  society.  Numerous  cities,  like  Queretaro, 
(luanajuato,  Valladolid  (the  present  Morelia),  Puebla,  and  Zacatecas, 
amon"  the  many,  were  centers  of  luxury,  cultun*,  and  art.  Some  of 
them  had  a  ])0])ulation  even  greater  than  that  of  to-day.  Schools  for 
the  study  of  the  professions  and  charitable  institutions  of  alt  kinds 
were  founded  and  endowed  with  a  lavish  hand.  Outwardly  the  vice- 


VICEXTE  CI  EKKERO. 

<;iierrero  was  in  fonni(la>)le  resLstanc-p  to  vice-reRal  au¬ 
thority  prior  to  the  exmilion  of  the  "  I’lan  de  iRiuila." 


Al'CrsTIX  DE  ITfUltlDE,  “THE  I.IHEK- 
ATOU.” 

AuRustin  1,  Mexico’s  first  emperor. 


royalty  of  Mexico,  or  New  S|)ain,  was  a  prosperous  and  productive 
colony. 

But  this  colony  was  built  upon  a  false  and  therefore  insecure 
foundation.  Of  its  large  and  growing  pojtulation  of  more  than 
(),()()!), ()()(),  only  SO, ()()()  at  the  most  were  entitled  to  he  classed  as  citi¬ 
zens.  The  remaining  SS  per  cent  were  of  value  only  as  they  ])aid 
taxes  or  ])erformed  manual  labor.  Naturally  rich  in  all  resources 
that  make  a  country  great,  the  wished-for  commerce  and  industry 
were  throttled  in  very  infancy.  Monopolies  were  established  for  the 
selfish  few  in  Europe;  “in  order  to  increase  the  wants  of  the  colonies. 
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they  were  forbidden  to  inanufaeture  any  article  that  the  motlier 
country  conld  sujiply;  and  they  were  even  compelled  to  forego  the 
advantages  which  they  might  have  derived  from  the  superior  fertility 
of  their  own  soil,  and  to  draw  from  abroad  necessaries  with  which 
nature  furnished  them  almost  at  their  own  tloors.  The  cultivation 
of  the  vine  and  olive,  for  both  of  which  the  climate  of  America  is 
admirably  adapted,  was  prohibited;  and  even  the  growth  of  what  we 
term  ct)lonial  produce  (cacao,  colfee,  and  indigo)  was  only  tolerated 
under  certain  limitations  and 
in  such  (luantities  as  the 
mother  country  might  wish 
to  ex])ort.” 

Yet  Hidalgo,  knowing 
this,  knew  also  that  his 
fatherland  was  capable  of 
immeasurably  larger  yield. 

He  had  been  successful  with 
the  vine,  and  he  knew  that 
the  native  jiroducts  would 
be  abundant  for  the  people’s 
wants.  From  his  reading, 
his  observation,  and  his 
travel  he  knew  that  Mexico 
was,  agriculturally,  one  of 
the  richest  regions  of  the 
world.  Maize,  the  Indian 
corn,  was  indigenous  to  his 
country;  the  olive  would 
thrive  if  not  prohibited; 
chile  was  one  of  the  necessi¬ 
ties  to  the  Indians;  tobacco, 
indigo,  and  cacao  were 
planted  long  before  the  con- 
(piest;  cotton  was  found 
among  the  indigenous  pro¬ 
ductions  of  Mexico  and  furnished  almost  the  only  clothing  used 
by  the  natives;  while  the  maguey,  vanilla,  and  cochineal  had 
been  jirized  by  the  Aztecs  and  were  valued  in  Europe,  but  agri¬ 
culture  was  discouraged. 

Yet  Mexico,  in  the  time  of  Hidalgo,  produced  an  annual  agri¬ 
cultural  store  ecpial  to  S2t), ()()(), 000,  which  was  found  to  exceed,  by 
S4,000,000,  the  annual  average  of  the  mines,  from  which  the  wealth 
of  the  country  was  supposed  to  be  principally  derived.  The  priest 
turned  soldier  knew  of  the  great  possibilities  of  his  country  if  only 
she  could  become  free  to  develop  her  natural  resources. 


BENITO  JUAREZ,  “THE  REFORMER.” 


Constitutional  I’resUlent,  installed  at  Oiieretaro,  Janu¬ 
ary  10,  lti.58.  He  was  the  head  of  the  “Fugitive  Gov¬ 
ernment”  during  the  period  oi  the  so-<‘alIed  French 
Intervention.  Fresident  Juarez,  savior  of  the  honor, 
independence,  and  dignity  of  the  Repubilc,  beloved  by 
all,  died  in  oHice,  July  18,  1872. 
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Hidalgo  dreamed  of  the  future  as  it  mijilit  be.  He  sounded  the 
lirst  note  for  liberty,  but  he  died  before  lie  was  permitted  to  look 
ahead  to  its  realization. 

Sixty-live  years  passed  from  the  day  of  Hidalgo’s  deatli  to  the 
date  on  which  Mexico  at  last  entered  upon  an  epoch  of  realization  of 
political  rest  and  material  prosperity.  They  were  lean  years  for  the 
proposed  empire  or  the  established  republic.  There  were  wars  from 
without  and  revolutions  from  within.  The  nation  did  not  <;row  as  it 
should  have  done,  nor  could  the  boast  be  honestly  made  that  its  early 
promises  of  theory  and  practice  had  been  carried  out;  yet  one  result 
was  accomplished,  and  in  the  history  of  nations  perhaps  that  was  the 


(('oiirtesy  of  ThtM'olunihiHn 

PRESIDENT  DIAZ  TAKING  HIS  MORNING  RIDE  IN  CIIAPl'LTEPEC  PARK  WITH 
HIS  SON  AND  CHIEF  OF  ST.VFF. 

needed  product  of  tlie  unhappy  struggles  that  wounded  it.  The 
scattered  and  heterogeneous  classes  from  which  it  sprung  had  been 
welded  into  a  Mexican  people.  Moreover,  it  was  demonstrated  after 
disastrous  experiments  that  the  Mexican  people  had  become  thoroughly 
repulilicanized.  If  the  (rrita  de  Dolores  in  ISIO  had  as  its  inspiration 
the  desire  of  America  for  the  Americans,  it  is  equally  true  that  the 
political  judgment  after  two  generations  of  readjustment  had  repu- 
iliated  the  idea  of  an  emjiire  and  had  cr^stallizeil  into  a  desire  for  a 
republic. 

When  the  United  States,  in  1876,  was  celebrating  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  whole  world 
was  congratulating  that  Republic  on  the  successful  century  of  popular 
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fioverinnent,  Mexico  seemed  a  nef'utive  in  nmcli  that  concerns  social, 
intellectual,  and  industrial  prof^ress.  Only  one  man  had  made  a 
really  lastinj^  name  for  himself  in  the  history  of  the  country. 

Benito  Juarez  was  of  native  Indian  blood  and  could  voice  as 
well  as  feel  the  ^rowinfj  political  ambitions  of  his  fellows.  He  had 
the  brains  to  conceive  and  the  power  to  act ;  he  foresaw  the  inevitable 
march  of  civilization  and  did  much  to  encourage  the  pro<>;ress  of  the 
nation,  but  certain  elements  were  still  lackiiift  to  make  the  country 


(I'ourteiiy  iif  The  (^oluiiihtaii  Mattazine.)  (Courteay  of  The  Colunil)ian  >la|iazlne.) 


SESoR  RAMON  CORRAL.  SESoR  ENRIQUE  C.  CREEL, 

\  iee-l’resident  and  Minister  of  Government.  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

ftreat,  and  Juarez  died  before  his  own  projects  could  be  thoroughly 
carried  out. 

PoRFiRio  Diaz  was  a  soldier  turned  priest.  Not  in  the  sacerdotal 
sense  of  the  word  was  he  clothed  in  righteousness,  but  rather  in  the 
meaning  of  modern  robust  C'hristianity  which  sees  that  material  and 
spiritual  progress  must  go  together  and  which  demands  national  and 
social  peace  for  their  fructification. 

Diaz  found  Mexico,  his  native  and  beloved  country,  groveling  in 
political  and  economic  dilapidation.  Ile’knew  of  the  dreams  of  his 
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•<!arly  predecessor,  IIioai.go;  he  knew  tlie  capahilities  of  tlie  land,  the 
riches  that  awaited  only  the  hand  of  industry  to  uidock  them,  and  he, 
too,  must  have  dreamed  of  a  future  luxuriant  in  jiromises  fuHilled,  of 
a  nation  holdin<i  uj)  her  head  in  recojinized  equality  with  the  world. 

Tlie  accomjilishments  of  Mexico  since  1870  are  to  a  lar<'e  extent, 
therefore,  the  result  of  the  incentive  created  by  the  revolution  of 
Hidalgo,  and  of  tlie  enerjxy  of  Diaz  in  jiroduciii"  practical  results 
from  inherent  possibilities. 

Accomplishment,  then,  is  the  undeniable  fact,  at  the  end  of  one 
hundred  years  of  independence.  The  dreams  of  Hidalgo  and  of 


((Vmrtesy  of  The  ('olutiihiaii  Matfuzine.) 


(Courtesy  of  The  ('olumhiaii  Mut^uzine. ) 


SESoK  JUSTLNO  FERNANDEZ, 


SEN'OR  JUSTO  SIERRA, 


Minister  of  Justice. 


Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 


Diaz  have  come  true.  The  soldier-student-worker  can  call  up  the 
spirit  of  the  old  dreamer  jiriest  turned  soldier,  and  explain  to  him  the 
changes  in  the  Republic  at  the  he."innin"  of  the  new  century. 

In  the  very  first  place,  Mexico  is  safe,  as  safe  as  any  country  in 
America.  Life  and  property  are  secure,  and  the  brigands  who 
harried  the  country  as  outlaws  or  under  the  cover  of  law  no  longer 
ago  than  thirty  years  have  disappeared  before  the  intelligent  jirogress 
of  authoritative  and  imjiartial  government.  To  Anglo-Saxons  this 
may  .sound  a  triv'ial  boast,  hut  it  is  necessary  to  go  hack  only  fifty 
years  in  the  United  States  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  England  to 
find  conditions  which  are  to-day  jiractically  forgotten  in  Mexico. 

57461--Bull.  4—10—3 
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Banditti  find  that  tliere  is  more  ])rofital)h‘  (Mnplovnu'iit  in  steady 
work  at  a  resjiectalile  trade,  for  two  ffreat  factors  of  civilization. 
e<Iucation  and  industry,  are  offered  to  all  the  |)eoj)le. 

It  is  no  disparafienient  to  Spain  to  say  that  she  did  not  educate  the 
people  of  Mexico,  ('ollefies  there  were  in  plenty,  and  iu)l)le-hearted 
teachers  who  <;ave  of  all  that  was  in  them  for  the  <;uidance  of  their 
pupils,  hut  a  puhlic-school  system  such  as  exists  to-day  in  the  Kepuhlic 
was  no  ])art  of  the  colonial  idea  of  fiovernment.  But  Diaz  can  now 


(<’»>urt4*Ky  <»f  The  <'(»iuiiihian  Matfazine.)  ((Nmrtehy  of  The  (Viluitihlaii  MaKHS^Ine.) 

SENOR  OLECARIO  MOLI.VA,  SENOR  JOSE  YVES  LIMANTOUR, 

Minister  of  Foinenlo  (Promotion)  Colonization,  and  Minister  of  the  Treasury  and  Public  Credit. 

Industry. 

show  to  the  spirit  of  IIidai.go  a  score  of  schools  where  only  one  existed 
before.  Every  town  has  its  free  school;  every  municipality  aims  to 
support  some  institution  that  will  supplement  the  "eneral  education 
demanded  by  the  federal  and  state  systems  of  compulsory  instruction. 
Normal  schools,  technical  schools,  and  industrial  schools  are  <'iven  to 
(’reole  and  Indian  alike — for  they  are  all  Mexican,  with  no  distinction 
of  race  or  color  before  the  law — furnishinf'  such  education  as  will  lit 
them  for  their  future  activities.  And  every  element  in  them  is  modern, 
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r  from  the  new  American  scliool  furniture  to  the  Spanish  ami  English 

text-hooks  and  the  complicated  scientific  ap|)aratus  needed  in  the 
hiirher  hranches. 

)  At  the  apex  of  the  system  is  the  univ'ersity,  which  was  really  one 

of  the  first  in  America,  as  it  was  founded  hy  the  Spanish  crown  in 
fool,  hut  which  for  many  years  nowrhas  lost  its  significance  in  a 
suhdivision  of  faculties  not  orftanically  connected.  To  reestablish 
this  ancient  institution  of  learnin<i  on  a  larfjer  scale  has  been  a  fixed 
,  j)urpose  of  the  present  Government,  and  the  consummation  of  the 

plan  will  he  effected  durinjj  the  iiresent  vear.  Perhaps  education 


(Coni-tesy  of  Tin*  ('ohnnliiHll  Mn^azilie.)  (Courtesy .of  The  t'ollliiiliiaii  Ma^ra/ine.) 


SESoR  LEANDRO  FERNANDEZ,  (SEN.  MANUEL  (JONZALEZ  COSIO 

Minister  of  Conimimicalions  and  I’liblie  Works.  Minister  of  War  an<i  Marine. 

in  Mexico  does  not  afjree  completely  with  education  in  New  Eii};- 
land,  hut  that  can  not  detract  altoftether  from  its  merit.  The 
natives  are  Mexican,  not  Yankees.  They  preserve  to  a  wonderful 
defjree  the  blood  and  attributes  of  their  ahoriftinal  ancestors,  and 
takin<;  this  into  consideration  the  Government  is  wisely  adjustinfi: 
its  educational  forces  to  accomplish  the  best  results  from  the  material 
destined  to  become  the  citizens  and  home  makers  of  the  nation. 

To  teach  the  people  to  he  industrious — that  is  the  principal  char¬ 
acteristic  of  Mexico’s  schools.  Yet  the  Mexicans  neA’er  lacked  in 
industry;  they  have  always  been  producers,  and  willing  to  work. 
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Humboldt  was  astonishod  at  tlu*  amount  and  wortliinoss  ol’  labor 
at  the  l)(‘<;inninu:  of  tlu*  ninotoiMith  ocmturv.  But  for  <r(Mu*rations 
the  (‘rvinjf  need  in  tlio  country  was  opportunity,  and  opj)ortunity 
is  to-day  presented  as  never  before  to  investor,  business  man,  j)ro- 
fessional  man,  and  wa>'e-earner.  Agriculture  in  all  its  branches  is 
fosteretl  by  the  national  and  state  <;overnments;  the  mines  are 
e(juipped  with  the  latest  machinery,  so  that  to  the  billions  of  dollars 
of  bullion  turned  out  by  the  historical  mines  of  the  colonies  are 
yearly  added  millions  more  which  old-fashioned  methods  could  not 
reach.  Almost  every  city  has  its  telephones,  its  elect ric-li<;ht  plant, 
its  street-car  service,  and  is  connected  by  the  telegraph  wire  with 


tCourtosy  of  Kl  Imp  irrhil.  rity.) 


THE  KEYS  TO  THE  (TTY  OF  MEXICO. 

On  S«‘ptenil»T  is,  KtlO,  France  sjlcinnly  dolivcrcil  to  thci  (Joverninent  of  .Mexico  these  old  keys.  h(dd  for 
fifty  years  in  exile,  and  President  i)laz  then  restored  them  to  Hie  projier  innnudpal  authorities. 

all  parts  of  the  Kepublic.  Water  power  is  abundant,  and  has,  during 
the  last  decade,  been  remarkably  utilized  for  electric  power  to  supply 
the  ever-increasing  demands  of  industrial  activity.  And  in  addition 
to  this  energy  displayed  within  the  nation  hy  nativ'e  and  foreign  inter¬ 
ests,  recognizing  the  commercial  advantag(\s  of  a  land  rich  in  natural 
resources,  the  national  and  municipal  governments  have  done  and  are 
still  doing  immensely  valuable  work  in  applying  the  modern  lessons 
of  practical  hygiene  for  the  benefit  of  the  peo])le  and  the  imj)rovement 
of  the  race. 

Yellow  fever,  once  the  scourge  of  the  (lulf  of  Mexico,  has  been  prac¬ 
tically  obliterated  from  the  city  of  Veracruz,  which  bore  an  evil  name 
only  a  few  years  ago,  by  the  radical  efforts  of  the  national  department 


Courtey.v  of  El  Impon‘iul.  Moxiro  City. 

THE  HISTOKIC  MOMENT  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  REITBLIC  OF  MEXICO. 

As  Ihp  hands  ol  the  clock  approached  (deven  on  the  cveninK  of  Septendter  lo.  1910,  President  Diaz  waved 
the  flaE  of  his  eountry  and  pulled  the  eord  that  caused  the  lilK-rty  Itell  to  sound,  as  did  IlidalEO  in 
Dolores  100  years  ago.  As  the  cry  of  “  Viva  Independencia’’ weiit  up.it  was  answered  by  tens  of 
thousands  of  voices  around  the  National  I’alace,  and  the  new  century  had  t«>gun. 
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of  health,  aided  hv  tlie  State  of  Veiaeruz.  Travel  throufih  that  his¬ 
torical  seajiort  is  now  continuous  throu<^hout  the  year,  whereas  it  was 
formerly  shunned  as  a  death  trap  to  the  foreifjner  durin<i  all  the  months 
of  summer.  Tampico,  too,  has  been  reclaimed.  Projrreso.  in  Yuca¬ 
tan,  alihou>:h  still  the  object  of  f|uarantine  on  the  part  of  Havana,  is 
heinj:  attacked  by  the  weapons  of  modern  science  and  can  not  lonji 
withstand  them.  Smallpox  has  lost  its  terrors,  the  whole  nation  has 
been  vaccinated,  and  the  jiitiful  sijiht  so  common  a  fieneration  ajjo  of 
scarred  victims  of  that  disease  of  filth  and  ifinorance  will  soon  he  as 
rare  in  Mexico  as  it  is  to-day  in  Enjiland.  Plague  has  recently  invaded 
the  country;  hut  thanks  to  prompt  and  enlightened  action  on  the  part 
of  the  government  authorities,  it  disa|)])eared,  conquered  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  systematized  assault  uj)on  it.  If  a  new  les.son  in  ))ul)lic 
health  is  huirned,  the  nation  applies  it;  if  anew  princijile  in  jiuhlic 

sanitation  is  ad¬ 
vanced,  the  (lov- 
ernment  sets  its 
trained  men  t(* 
study  it,  and  if  it 
|)roves  of  value  for 
Mexico  it  will  soon 
l)(>  found  analyzed 
and  adjusted  for 
local  use. 

.\.nd  in  this  re¬ 
gard  one  of  the 
triumphs  is  tlu* 
solution  to  a  proh- 
l(*ni  that  puzzled 
the  old  Spaniards, 
mdde  enginei'rs  and  constructionists  though  they  wrn’c'.  The  (lov- 
ernment  in  ]!»()()  at  last  completed  the  canal  for  the  drainag(‘  of  the 
City  (»f  Mexico  and  turmal  the  wat(“rs  of  the  old  swampy  lakes,  close 
to  which  the  jirehistoric  and  historic  foundations  of  the  city  wen* 
laid,  outside  tlu*  beautiful  valk'v  and  away  toward  th(‘  .scui.  Mexico 
City  has  in  other  n'spects  also  been  r<d)uilt,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
century  of  independence  may  justly  he  compared  with  tlu*  best  capi¬ 
tals  of  Europe  and  .Vmerica. 

This  <*ag(*rm*.ss  for  muni«-ipal  improvement  is  a  noticeahh*  charac- 
t«*ristic  of  the  state  capitals  as  well.  They  were  all  founded  by  the 
.Spanish,  and  ail  show  that  admirahk*  genius  for  municipal  foundation 
and  artistic  construction  which  was  so  es.sentially  a  token  of  tlu^ 
conquest  of  .\merica.  But  almost  all  of  tlumi  had  fallen  into  (haaiy; 
during  the  sixty  years  of  struggle,  when  battles  were  common  and 
husiness  prostrated,  little  thought  could  he  given  to  civics.  ]’(>ac(* 
alone  coulil  bring  out  thc!  iidau'cnt  ambitions  of  th(!  M(*.\ican  people. 


fCutuTu^v  of  E!  Mexico  (Mty. » 

THK  SI’KCI.VL  SP.WISM  AMBASSADOR,  SKNOK  BABAVIKJA. 


MEXICO  S  CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATIONS, 


and  peace  the  nation  has  now  had  for  over  a  generation.  This  of 
itself  is  snUicient  to  explain  the  marvelous  expansion  in  the  two 
factors  of  modern  civilization  -transportation  and  commerce. 

Commerce  is  encouraged  by  ease  of  transportation.  This  stands  to 
reason,  although  the  one  need  not  necessarily  he  strangled  by  the  lack 
of  the  other.  In  early  colonial  days  Mexico’s  commerce  was 
tremendous.  Before  the  railroad  came  the  traffic  between  the  sea- 


TllE  SPECIAL  BRAZILIAN  AM  BASS  A  DOR.  SEN  IIOR  ANTONIO  I>A  FONTOURA  XAVIER 
WITH  SENIIOR  MANCEL  MARTINEZ  DEL  CAMPO. 


|)ort  of  Veracruz  and  the  capital  u.sed  up  70,000  mules  a  year  carrying 
it  cea.selessly  liack  and  forth.  In  the  interior  00,000  mules  a  year  were 
occu|)ied  in  the  trade  between  the  northern  cities  of  Coahuila,  (du- 
liuahua,  and  New  Mexico.  Men  traveled  on  horseback  or  in  ililigence, 
while  the  cargoes  were  piled  on  the  animals,  or  sometimes  carried 
safely,  hut  with  days  of  patient  |)lodding,  on  tlie  hacks  of  men.  In 
mountain  towns  like  Durango,  too  far  away  to  he  commercially 
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accessible  1‘roin  the  nortli  or  s(»utli,  the  visitor  may  see  to-day  hu<>:o 
!)hl  plate-fjlass  windows  and  Ix'antif'id  mirrors:  these  were  transported 
thitiier  from  France  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  Colon,  in  Panama, 
across  the  Isthmus  and  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  Mazatlan,  and  over 
the  mountains  to  the  homes  of  the  rich  who  were  desirous  of  enudatin*' 


SCECIAL  UNITED  STATES  AMHASSADOU,  IIOX.  CURTIS  CUII.D,  ALUillTING  FROM  HIS 
CARRIAGE  AT  THE  NATIONAL  I’ALACE. 

the  luxurious  habits  of  their  European  contemporaries.  Interior 
commerce  thus  <;rew  in  spite  of  jioor  roads  and  ipieer  notions  of 
political  economy,  but  foreijjn  commerce  consistetl  chielly  of  the 
export  of  jirecious  metals  and  the  import  of  Spanish-made  jjoods  whick 
the  colonists  were  compelled  to  accept. 


From  tho  first  days  i)f  peace,  however,  another  story  l)e<;an  to  he 
tohl.  Mexico  fouiul  wliat  tlie  outside  world  wanted  and  |)rovided  it, 
while  the  inhabitants  of  the  Kepuhlic  hepin  to  take  care  of  their 
material  needs  h}'  the  importation  of  material  tlu\v  could  not  as  yet 
produce  at  home.  At  the  hc'jrinnin*'  of  the  new  era,  in  lS7(i,  the  total 
forei<;n  commerce  of  Mexico  was  only  65, 000, (MM)  ])c‘sos  silver,  but  in 
lOOS  it  had  increascid  to  46"),000,000  ])c*.sos,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to 
sell  abroad  more  than  is  bought,  so  that  a  favorable  balance  remains 
to  the  credit  of  the  nation. 

The  internal  commerce,  too,  would  appear  marvelous  to  Hid.vlcjo 
if  he  could  sc'c  how  the  mills  of 
Torreon  hel])  clothe  the  workers 
in  the  Ti’opics  of  Tehuantepec. 

Every  State  now  can  call  u])on 
any  other  to  acce])t  what  it  pro¬ 
duces  or  to  help  provide  what  its 
])eople  wish.  Every  State  can  to¬ 
day  find  a  growing  market  with¬ 
in  the  Kepuhlic  for  the  industries 
of  its  inhabitants  or  the  ]>roduct 
of  its  own  soil.  The  old  isola¬ 
tion  has  disappeared:  the  old  bar¬ 
riers  are  removed.  One  of  the 
economic  triumphs  of  Diaz  has 
been  the  obliteration,  of  the  in¬ 
herited  interstate  customs  taxes, 
and  the  entire  interior  is  there¬ 
fore  free  to  carry  on  its  national 
trade  unhampered  by  false  fron¬ 
tiers,  and  this  of  course  encour- 
ag(‘S  commercial  activity  in  a 
way  that  Hidalgo  coidd  not 
have  imagined;  but  probabl}"  to 
the  heroes  of  the  revolution  the 
overwhelming  wonder  of  all  would 
be  the  railroad  and  its  accomplishments  for  humanitj'  and  civilization. 

The  first  railroad  in  Mexico  was  opened  in  1873,  and  connected 
the  capital  with  the  seaport  of  Veraci'uz.  The  Kepuhlic  was  there¬ 
fore  behind  the  other  countries  of  J.,atin  America  in  yielding  to  the 
demands  of  modern  progress.  Chile  had  a  line  under  construction,, 
the  first  in  South  America,  as  early  as  1851 ;  Cidia  was  even  in  advance 
of  Chile;  Brazil,  while  an  Empire,  followed  Chile  by  only  a  few  years; 
and  Costa  Kica  boasts  that  on  its  shores  was  offered  to  Stephenson 
a  chance  to  construct  rails  for  his  new  invention  should  Englishmen 
refuse  him.  But  Mexico  has  well  atoned  for  its  early  indifference,. 


THE  .MINISTER  FROM  CUBA,  GENERAI. 
LOYNAZ  DEL  CASTILLO.  AT  THE  MEXI¬ 
CAN  CENTENARY  CELEBRATION. 


I’HESKNTATION  OF  FOKEIGN  DELEGATES  AT  THE  NATIONAL  PALACE. 

|{(‘adinEfroniri>:hl  to  li'ft;  1.  Sonor  Joaquin  H.Calvo,  Ministorof  Co.sta  Rioa.  2.  Soflor  Manuel  Echevoria, 
Secretary  to  the  Guatemalan  DeleKalion.  3.  Dr.  Juan  Ortesa,  D<‘leKate  from  Guatemala. 


THE  SAIA'ADOKEAN  MINISTER,  SEN'OU  JOSE  ANTONIO  UODRioi  EZ,  AND  STAFF. 

linos,  and  toward  sovoral  others  tlio  main  highways  are  sending 
hranclies  with  all  due  enterprise.  Acro.ss  the  continent  is  the  Tehuan¬ 
tepec  liailway  hurrying  every  day  in  the  year  an  overwhelming 
traffic  between  two  sides  of  the  globe,  ami  from  ocean  to  ocean  over  the 
height  of  the  sierras  travel  is  po.ssible  by  half  a  dozen  combinations 
of  rail  extension.  This  is  certainly  a  satisfying  development  for  a 
generation,  but  it  is  only  a  promise  of  what  is  sure  to  happen  before 
the  century  is  half  over. 

The  seaports  are  the  stepping-stones  to  the  interior,  and  without 
them  all  foreign  commerce  would  languish.  Mexico  therefore  has  not 
neglected  to  modernize  this  imjiortant  adjunct  to  national  and  inter¬ 
national  communication.  The  Government  made  them  serviceable  for 
both  the  present  and  the  future.  Veracruz,  for  example,  which  twenty 
years  ago  had  no  better  facilities  than  when  Cortes  burneil  his  ships 
on  the  sandy  beach,  now  invites  ocean  steameiN  to  tie  in  an  ample 
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ami  now  no  difficulty  of  engineering  is  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  if 
there  is  advantage  to  the  people  in  uniting  hitherto  isolated  parts  of 
the  Republic  by  fiands  of  steel. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  new  century  of  independence  there  were  in 
Mexico  over  lo,0()()  miles  of  railway.  The  northern  frontier  is  cros.sed 
by  four  lines,  and  another  is  planned.  The  .southern  frontier  is  already 
reached  by  a  splendid  trunk  line  which,  following  the  cartroad  origi¬ 
nally  used  to  give  entrance  into  Central  America,  now  brings  this  area 
anew  into  touch  with  the  north,  and  opens  to  jirodiictive  ambition  a 
magnificent  region  destined  to  become  an  important  .source  of  native 
riches  to  the  whole  continent.  Four  seaports  on  the  Gulf  are  in  com¬ 
munication  with  the  capital  and  can  send  their  supplies  throughout 
the  interior;  one  other  has  a  .system  developed  for  the  henefit  of  its 
contiguous  territory  and  will  soon  have  a  line  of  connection  overland 
to  the  interior.  Five  sea))orts  on  the  Pacific  now  are  touched  by  trunk 
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(U'ptli  of  watof  to  finely  ecpiipped  docks  on  which  caritoes  can  he  trans¬ 
ferred  direct  to  thewaitinf;  trains.  Tampico  rivals  Veracruz,  and  has 
on  that  account  hecome  the  jjateway  to  the  north.  Manzanillo  is  the 
jrateway  to  the  west  and  Mazatlan  can  he  compared  to  it  in  excellence. 
Puerto  Mexico  and  Salina  ('ruz,  the  terminal  ports  of  the  Tehuantepec 
Kailway,  are  so  maynilicently  e(pn|)ped  that  the  disturhance  to  a 
cai-ffo  in  passinji  from  the  vessel’s  hold  to  the  train  and  hack  ajjain  is 
an  ahnost  insijrnificant  item  in  the  voyage,  and  the  one-time  advan- 
ta<ie  of  a  shi|)  canal  over  such  double  handlin':  is  ])ractically  neutral¬ 
ized.  The.se  im|)rov(‘ments  have  cost  millions,  hut  Mexico  has  not 


((’tMirtfsy  or  t!u*  Hrroltt.i 

TllK  NEW  INSANE  ASYLl'M  IN  THE  CITY  OF  MEXICO. 


The  (lediealioti  of  Ihis  liuildiii);  on  .Sepleniber  1,  101(1,  was  the  first  act  of  the  centennial  eelehralion. 
President  Oiaz  performed  the  inansnral  ((‘reinony.  His  son,  Col.  Porlirio  Diaz,  was  the  architect 
ami  gave  innch  personal  attention  to  its  construction. 


hesitated  at  the  expenditure,  because  the  future  welfare  tind  industry 
of  the  people  were  thus  assured. 

It  is  true  that  Mexico  has  s])ent  money  with  a  lavish  hand, 
hut  only  to  reaj)  therefrom  a  reward  that  comes  iijion  a  farsi<;hted 
jud«:ment.  While  spendinj:  she  has  conserved:  her  finances  are 
secure;  her  jieso  is  worth  unfluctuatin<:ly  the  value  jriven  it  by  the 
(lovernment:  her  jiromises  to  pay  are  honored  without  question, 
and  her  credit  is  at  a  jiremium  throufthout  the  world. 

These  are  facts.  These  are  the  results  with  which  Mexico,  after  a 
hundred  years  of  stru'f'rle,  many  of  them  years  of  conflict,  can  look 
into  the  face  of  the  new  century. 


Wlmt  tlie  Re])ul)li(‘  of’ Mexico  lias  accoinplislu'd  in  the  material, 
iiitellectmil,  ami  sjiiritual  advances  of  civilization,  are  what  we  are 
celehratinji  all  over  the  country  diirinj;  this  hapiiy  September  of 
1010.  One  day,  one  sinjile  moment  commemorative  of  the  jiassiiif; 
from  the  old  to  the  new,  could  not  he  enoiiffh.  and  the  whole  month, 
therefore,  was  crowded  with  ceremonies  and  spectacles  to  impress 
the  iieojile  with  the  impiHived  conditions  nnder  which  they  live,  and 
to  dedicate  lastinji  memorials  of  the  past,  or  jiromises  for  jierformance 
in  the  future. 


(I'oiirtfsy  (if  Kl  Imixin'iiil.  Mexli'o  City.) 

THE  FONT  FROM  WHICH  HIOALGO  W.VS  ll.VCTIZEl). 

This  simple  church  utensil  of  wood  and  stone  was  presented  to  the  Mevican  Xational  Mnsenm  on  Sep¬ 
tember  2,  1010,  for  permanent  preservation.  It  was  carried  on  a  decorated  car,  snrmonntcii  by  a  liberty 
cap  and  a  shield  of  arms.  A  band  of  school  children  .sang  national  airs  as  it  p.issed  along  the  street. 

To  describe  every  event  of  the  month,  or  to  jjive  in  sequence  of 
time  a  narrative  of  the  pro<;ramme  of  the  celebration  as  it  unfolded 
itself  from  day  to  day,  would  be  to  distort  the  ])ers])ective,  and  to 
throw  out  of  ])ro|)er  focus  the  various  events  of  the  centenary. 
Many  of  them  necessarily  took  jilace  accordin'^  to  their  immovable 
relation  to  the  calendar:  others  were  arranjjed  to  suit  the  convenience 
of  jirominent  jiersons  and  local  traditions,  while  a  lar^e  number  of 
exercises  bad  to  be  arranged  at  hours  not  already  occupied.  Ev'ery 
day,  however,  was  jiiven  to  functions  of  moment,  and  entertainments 
for  the  people  were  offered  on  most  of  them.  The  1st  of  September 
saw  the  inaujturation,  at  the  hands  of  the  President  of  the  Kejmblic, 
of  the  new  general  asvlum  for  the  insane,  and  on  that  evenin>r  the 
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Street  illuminations,  which  attracted  so  much  attention  from  both 
resident  and  visitor,  were  displayed.  Thereafter  the  ceremonies  and 
festivities  came  thick  and  fast. 

Functions  of  ceremony  and  hosjntality  on  the  part  of  the  (lovern-  ) 

inent  to  the  numerous  t;uests  invited  to  ])articipate  in  the  centennial 
celebrations  of  the  notable  historical  events  on  which  the  centenary  I 

is  based,  and  dedication  of  memorial  monuments  to  these  events  or 
inaufiuration  of  ])ul)lic  huildinjis  as  |)ermanent  ])roofs  of  Mexico’s 
j)ro"ress — into  these  three  classes  most  naturally  fall  the  interestiii};  ! 

occurrences  of  the  month. 


The  City  of  Mexico  was  filled  with  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the 
Kepuhlic,  who  came  to  show  their  patriotism,  many  heinfj;  invited, 
as  officials,  to  occupy  their  proper  positions  as  hosts  to  the  forcif^n 
delefjations;  others  were  attracted  to  the  capital  as  s|)ectators,  know- 
iiifj  that  they  would  see  the  most  complete  panorama  of  their  native 
land  ev'er  spread  before  the  world.  To  these  loyal  sons  and ‘dauf'hters 
must  he  added  the  many  straufjers  drawn  to  the  city  by  a  de.sire  to 
enjoy  themselves,  and  also  the  nunuTous  formal  del(*<;alions  from 
foreifjn  (iovernments,  who,  as  specially  invited  {;uests,  contributed 
to  the  jieneral  c(»smopolitan  effect  of  the  celebrations. 


troiirlfM.v  of  Et  Imfuiii’iftl.  Mexi<*o  City.) 


IN  IIONOK  OF  THK  FLMl. 


On  SepU'mlxT  tl,  1910,  00,000  st'hool  children  assembled  Ixdore  the  Nalionul  Palace  in  the  Citv  of  Mexico, 
and  as  they  were  reviewed  by  President  lliaz  they  took  an  oath  of  allettiame  to  the  national  flap.  This 
was  one  of  the  most  toiichinp  ceremonies  of  the  cidehration. 


l’li<»to^ra|ih  by  ('.  B. 
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Tlie  American  Ambassador,  specially  appointed  for  the  occasion, 
was  the  first  to  arrive,  accompanied  hy  the  delegation  representin", 
throujih  the  Congress  of  the  I'nited  States,  the  people  of  that  neigh- 
Ixtring  Kepuhlie.  They  were  received  in  state  hy  ollicials  of  the 
Mexican  (fovernment,  and  conducted  to  a  splendid  mansion  reserved 
for  their  exclusive  use.  Oti  the  same  day  came  the  Japanese  Ambassa¬ 
dor  with  his  suite,  to  whom  was  accorded  similar  honors.  Italy,  (ler- 
niany,  China,  Spain,  and  France  also  sent  special  Ambassadors. 
Other  nations  had  sent  special  Ministers,  Europe  being  well  rep¬ 
resented,  while  Latin  America  did  exce|)tional  honor  to  her  sister 
Kepuhlie  in  the  hour  of  her  centennial.  Thes  '  were  all  given  marked 


tCourtpsy  of  Kl  ImiMtf'fiiil.  Mexlct*  City.) 

CAOETS  OF  THE  MILITARY  ACADEMY  AT  ('HAFULTEFEC. 

On  Sfpti‘iut>er  8,  1910,  preat  honor  was  paid  by  President  Diaz  and  distinpuisheci  olTieials  to  the  memory 
of  the  yonnp  eadets  who  lost  thidr  lives  in  the  war  of  1847. 

attention  by  President  Diaz,  September  o,  0,  and  7  being  set  apart 
for  special  receptions  in  the  National  Palace.  Honduras,  Costa  Rica, 
(hiatemala,  Salvador,  Brazil,  Uruguay,  Argentina,  Chile,  Venezuela, 
Colombia,  and  Cuba  were  present  on  the.se  days,  but  the  delegates 
from  Panama,  Ecuador,  and  Peru  were  delayed  in  their  arrival. 

Besides  these  diplomatic  delegates — and  the  receptions  to  them 
included  also  the  jiermanent  di|)lonnitic  corps  of  all  nations — there 
were  from  abroad  many  other  oflicial  guests  of  the  Republic.  The 
Congress  of  Americanists  had  been  invited  to  hold  their  .session  in  the 
capital:  the  sailors  of  Brazil,  of  Argentina,  of  Chile,  and  of  (iermany, 
were  the  nation's  guests;  and  the  <lelegation  of  journalists  from  the 
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I’nited  States  and  Canada  were  likewise  honored.  All  were  made 
cordially  welcome,  and  all  were  practically  given  the  freedom  of  the 
city. 

Hospitality  to  invited  guests,  as  well  as  to  distinguished  visitors 
and  memhers  of  society,  was  unceasing.  No  ilay  passed  without 
some  such  material  tt)ken  of  the  Kejiublic’s  gratitude  that  the  new 
century  had  dawned  for  it  so  auspiciously.  Banquets,  breakfasts, 
luncheons,  teas,  and  receptions  seemed  to  come  without  interrup¬ 
tion.  The  beautiful  cafe  in  Chapultepec  Park  was  busy  from  morn¬ 
ing  to  night  with  fetes,  garden  parties,  and  balls.  In  the  National 


Courtesy  of  El  ImiHii-rial.  Mexieo  City.) 


PUESIDEXT  DI.\Z,  AMHASSADOK  PALAVIE.TA,  AND  OTHER  SPECIAL  DELEOATES  AT 
THE  LAYINO  OK  THE  CORNER  STONE  FOR  THE  STATUE  OF  “ISABELA  LA  CATOLICA.” 
PRESENTED  TO  MEXICO  SEPTEMBER  9,  1910,  IN  HONOR  OF  THE  CENTENARY  OF 
INDEPENDENCE. 


Palace  were  given  the  more  formal  banquets,  at  which  President 
Diaz  himself  presided.  Two  of  these  deserve  special  mention, 
although  onl}’  because  of  the  feelings  expressed,  but  not  by  any  means 
on  account  of  any  cordiality  lacking  in  the  others. 

The  grand  banquet  offered  by  the  Presiilent  of  the  Republic  to 
the  foreign  diplomatic  corps,  to  special  representatives  of  foreign 
nations,  and  to  high  government  officials  of  Mexico,  was  given  in  the 
National  Palace  on  the  evening  of  Sunday,  the  11th  of  September. 
This  included  the  ladies  accompanying  them,  and  was  noticeable 
on  that  account.  President  Diaz  spoke  to  his  guests  concerning 
574(;i— Bull.  4—10 - 4 
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THE  MONUMENT  TO  INDEPENDENCE  IN  MEXICO  CITY. 

On'Septembor  IG,  1910,  the  Independence  Day  of  the  Republic,  this  stone  column,  on  the  I'aseolde  la 
Refornia,  was  dedicated  in  the  pmsence  of  all  the  diplomatic  representatives  and  thousands  of  soldiers 
and  citizens. 
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the  occasion  for  wliicli  tlie}"  had  come  together,  and  the  formal 
re.s])onse  in  behalf  of  all  the  diplomatic  representatives  was  intrusted 
to  Special  Ambassador  Guild.  Ambassador  Curtis  Guild,  jr.,  was 
the  host  at  a  luncheon  in  honor  of  the  Mexican  Government  at  half 
past  1  of  September  14.  The  list  of  invited  guests  was  necessarily 
restricted  to  officials  of  the  Government,  to  the  resident  and  special 
diplomats,  and  to  the  members  of  those  committees  who  had  been 
delegated  to  act  as  hosts  to  the  American  commission  during  their 
stay  in  the  capital.  There  were  nearly  150  covers  laid,  and  the 
scene  in  the  banquet  hall  of  Chapultepec  (’afe,  in  itself  heautiful. 


(LVmrtesy  of  El  Impttn'ial.  Mexico  City.) 

PRESIDENT  DIAZ  REPLYING  TO  THE  ADDRESS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  AMBASSADOR, 
HON.  HENRY'  L.  WILSON,  AT  THE  LAYING  OF  THE  CORNER  STONE  OF  THE  MONU¬ 
MENT  TO  GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  PRESENTED  TO  MEXICO  BY  THE  AMERICAN  COL¬ 
ONY,  SEPTEMBER  11,  1910,  IN  HONOR  OF  THE  CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION  OF  THAT 
REPUBLIC. 

with  an  outlook  upon  the  magnificent  ])ark  adjoining,  was  extraor¬ 
dinarily  brilliant.  The  presence  of  ladies,  the  variety  of  types  from 
North  America,  Europe,  from  Asia  and  from  China,  the  glitter  of 
uniforms  worn  by  the  distinguished  guests,  made  a  picture  that  may 
never  be  reproduced  again.  Ambassador  Guild’s  speech  was  received 
with  whole-hearted  enthusiasm;  and  as  he  sketched  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  liberty  in  Mexico,  her  industrial  and  commercial  progress, 
and  her  national  triumphs,  and  concluded  with  a  tribute  to  the 
enduring  friendship  between  the  United  States  and  the  neighbor, 
now  so  close  across  the  border,  quoting  finally,  in  the  sweet  Cas¬ 
tilian,  a  favorite  poem  of  the  Mexican  people,  and  then  calling  upon 
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all  to  drink  the  toast  to  lastiii"  jieace  and  the  brotherhood  of  all 
nations,  there  was  an  outburst  of  emotion  that  proved  beyond  a 
doubt  how  sincere  is  the  regard  between  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the 
Latin,  and  how  we  all,  in  the  bottom  of  our  hearts,  hoj)e  that  the 
toast  will  be  ])ermanently  realized. 

It  has  been  from  the  first  the  intention  of  the  Mexican  Government 

to  impart  to  the  cen¬ 
tenary  celebration 
a  character  t  h  a  t 
should  register  in 
lasting  form  this 
epoch  in  the  history 
of  the  nation.  It  is 
evident  that  no  pains 
were  spared  to  make 
the  occasion  one  that 
must  live  in  the 
memory  of  those 
who  were  contem¬ 
porary  with  it,  but 
ef[ually  important 
has  been  the  dedi¬ 
cation  of  monuments 
to  mark  for  those 
who  come  in  the 
future  the  end  of 
the  old  and  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  new 
centuries.  For  this 
reason  great  value 
was  laid  on  certain 
j)ernianent  improve¬ 
ment  s  illustrating 
the  recognition  by 
the  Kejiublic  of  the 
needs  of  modern  life. 
Mention  has  already 
been  made  of  the  first  official  act,  the  inauguration  of  the  new  insane 


(CVmrtewy  of  Ef  hu/Htrcial.  Mexico  ('!ty.) 

THE  STATUE  OF  HUMBOLDT  PRESENTED  BY  EMPEROR 
WILLIAM  IN  BEHALF  OF  GERMANY  TO  .MEXICO,  SEP¬ 
TEMBER  13,  1910,  IN  HONOR  OF  THE  CENTEN.VRY  OF 
INDEPENDENCE. 


asylum,  in  which  the  poor  unfortunates  can  be  housed  according  to  the 
demands  of  progressive  science.  This  was  by  no  means  the  only  struc¬ 
ture,  however.  The  corner  stone  of  a  new  jirison  was  laid;  a  central 
seismologic  station,  equipped  with  all  the  latest  scientific  instruments, 
was  inaugurated ;  several  fine  new  jmblic-school  buildings  were  opened : 


O  JUAUKZ,  ON  TIIK  AI.AMKUA,  IN  THE  CITY  OF  MEXICO,  DEDICATED  BA’  I'RESIDENT  DIAZ,  SEPTEMBER  18,  1910. 
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the  Younj;  Men’s  Christian  Association  was  dedicated  to  service  by 
the  President  of  the  Republic;  exhibitions  of  hygiene  and  of  agricul¬ 
ture  were  established;  the  remodeled  Municipal  Palace  was  installed; 
important  new  works  for  the  introduction  of  abundant  pure  water  into 
the  capital  were  inaugurated;  the  corner  stone  of  the  new  legislative 
palace  was  laid  by  the  President;  and  the  desire  of  the  educational 
bodies  of  the  Republic  was  fulfilled  when  the  foundation  of  a  really 
National  University  was  celebrated.  And  such  permanent  additions 
to  the  nation’s  welfare  were  by  no  means  confined  to  the  capital.  In 
many  cities  throughout  the  land  buildings  of  equal  merit  and  value 
were  inaugurated  or  begun,  so  that  the  next  generation  may  look 
back  with  pride  to  their  inheritance  from  this  notable  year  of  1910. 


((Nmrtesy  t>f  El  ImjMn't'ial.  Mexico  ('ity.) 

THE  MEXICAN  HERO,  GENERAL  BRAVO. 

One  of  the  fine  floats  in  the  historical  pageant  given  in  Mexico  City  September  15,  1910. 


Yet,  as  might  be  expected  in  art-loving  Latin  ^Vmerica,  their 
aesthetic  sense  would  not  be  satisfied  by  structures,  however  beautiful, 
devoted  to  material  purposes  alone.  To  mark  the  centennial  year, 
there  must  be  also  monuments  in  stone  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
jilease  the  eye.  Knowing  and  appreciating  this  feeling,  other  peoples 
contributed  right  royally,  so  that  the  result  is  an  international  tribute 
to  the  growing  beauty  of  the  ('it}'  of  Mexico.  Japan  presentetl  an 
exhibition  of  her  products  for  the  Natural  History  Museum;  the 
(iovernment  of  Mexico  placed  memorial  tablets  on  houses  and 
memorial  stones  in  places  famous  for  their  connection  with  the  lives 
of  national  heroes  :  Spain  sent  over  for  exhibition  examples  of  modern 
painting,  and  they  were  displayed  in  an  art  gallery  especially  con¬ 
structed  for  that  purpose;  beautiful  and  imposing  monuments  were 


Phototfraph  by  C.  B.  ()»l>oriie. 

THP:  civic  parade  IN.MEXICO  city,  SEPTEMBER  14,  1910. 

Otticers  of  the  Mexican  Rural  f’ollce  (Rurakf)  entering  the  Cathedral  of  Mexico  City  to  place  flowers  on  urns  containing  ashes  of  martyred  heroes  of  Mexican 

independence. 
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dedicated,  one  to  Independence,  in  the  Paseo  de  la  Keforma,  and 
another  to  tlie  liero  Juarez,  in  the  Alameda  frontin"  the  Avenida 
Juarez.  Undoubtedly,  however,  the  contributions  of  such  tokens 
from  abroad  will  be  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  movement  of 
Mexico  toward  international  friendships.  This  is  a  sign  of  the  times, 
and  shows  the  gradual  dissolution  of  traditional  barriers.  So  the 
])eople  of  Mexico  interpret  it,  and  they  therefore  received  with 
lieartily  good  sentiment  these  gifts  from  other  peoples.  Spain  pre¬ 
sented  to  Mexico  a  monument  to  be  erected  and  for  which  the  corner 
stone  was  laid  in  (’hapultepec  Park,  to  Isabela,  the  Catholic;  the 

American  colony  in  the  coun¬ 
try  gave  a  monument  to 
Washixotox,  and  the  corner 
stone  for  it  was  dedicated  in 
the  residence  district  on  the 
Calle  Dinamarca;  the  French 
colony  offered  a  monument 
to  Pasteur;  the  German 
Emperor  gave  a  statue  of 
Baron  vox  IIumbolht,  who 
in  his  time  did  so  much  for 
Mexico;  the  Italian  colony  a 
statue  to  Garibali>i;  the 
Turkish  colony  a  monument, 
surmounted  by  a  clock,  to  be 
placed  in  the  garden  of  the 
school  for  girls;  China  gave  the 
nation  several  pricele.ss  works 
of  art.  Of  this  character,  too, 
was  the  reception  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  Balbuena  Park, 
aourtos}  Mexu-ocitj.)  giveii  Rs  R  playgrouiul  to  the 

THE  CAR  OF  MoxTEzu.MA  IN  THE  HisTOK-  oeoule  of  the  Federal  District 
ICAI.  I'ACEANT,  SECTEMIJER  15,  WIO.  i  .  •  t’.  i  • 

for  their  own.  Every  tiling  in 
the  park  is  free;  there  are  theatrical  performances,  concerts,  gymna¬ 
sium  apparatus,  and  children’s  playgrounds,  and  the  object  lesson 
thereby  .supplied  will  stimulate  other  cities  to  similar  undertakings. 

One  touching  instance  in  this  class  was  the  delivery  to  the  per¬ 
petual  custod}'  of  the  National  Museum  of  the  ancient  font  in  which 
the  infant  Hidalgo  was  baptized.  It  was  solemnly  presented  to 
the  nation  by  the  little  town  of  Cuitzeo,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
place  wept  at  the  sorrow  of  losing  it,  but  rejoiced  that  they  could 
contribute  this  much  at  least  to  the  treasures  of  the  nation. 

These  ceremonies  and  functions,  among  the  many  that  occurred 
throughout  the  month,  served  as  record  in  a  finite  serious  sense  or  as 
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(Omrtesy  of  tU  ImiHatual.  Mexico  City.) 

CORTES,  THE  CONQUEROR  OF  MEXICO, 

In  the  historical  pageant  held  in  the  City  of  Mexico  September  15,  1910,  great  accuracy  was  observed  in 
all  details,  and  Cortes  is  here  represented  exactly  as  he  must  have  appeared  nearly  400  years  ago  in 
the  streets  of  the  Aztec  capital. 

employees,  parades  of  floats  arranged  by  the  people  themselves,  and 
columns  of  citizens  organized  for  the  patriotic  intention  of  paying 
tribute  of  floral  offerings  to  the  heroic  dead.  The  streets  seemed 
continuous!}'  alive  with  formal  or  informal  groups  of  moving  people. 
By  day  the  cheerful  sun  shone  down  with  steady  warmth — only 
twice  did  it  rain,  and  then  not  enough  to  interrupt  the  festivities — 
and  the  entire  populace  was  out  of  doors;  by  night  the  tropic,  moon 
offered  her  light  in  plenty,  hut  this  would  not  suffice  for  a  modern 
city  like  Mexico.  Even  in  ordinary  times  the  supply  of  electric  force 
gives  400,()()()  candlepower,  hut  for  this  occasion  double  the  (luan- 
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tity  was  used,  so  that  the  brilliant  illumination  of  the  main  streets, 
and  especially  of  the  Plaza  de  la  Constitucion  (the  famous  Zocalo), 
around  which  are  situated  the  National  Palace,  the  Cathedral,  and 
the  Municipal  Palace,  was  one  overwhelming  blaze  of  light.  Many 
other  buildings,  both  jnd)lic  and  private,  were  decorated  with  electric 
tracery,  so  that  if  Hidalgo  had  looked  down  upon  the  scene  he  might 
have  imagined  himself  in  fairyland. 

The  procession  of  school  children  in  honor  of  the  national  flag  (on 
the  6th),  the  grand  historic.  ])rocession  with  numerous  floats  (on  the 
15th),  and  the  military  and  naval  parade  (on  the  16th)  are  the  three 
great  events  which  must  have  made  a  lasting  impression  in  the  minds 


(I’hototcruph  by  t'.  B.  Wuite.  Mexico  City.) 

THE  SAILORS  OF  THE  BRAZILIAN  NAVY  IN  THE  MILITARY  AND  NAVAL  REVIEW  IN 
THE  CITY  OF  MEXICO,  SEl’TEMBER  lt>,  1910. 

of  all  the  people  of  the  nation,  but  were  equally  appreciated  by  the 
many  visitors  from  abroad,  who  grasped  through  this  object  lesson  an 
idea  of  the  strength  and  solidity  of  the  Mexican  Republic.  In  many  of 
the  cities  of  the  country,  also,  demonstrations  of  a  similar  character 
were  given  on  the  two  national  holidays  (Sejitember  15  and  16\  so 
that  the  effect  was  by  no  means  restricted  to  the  capital  alone. 

As  a  matter  of  sentiment,  and  it  is  a  reason  for  congratulation  that 
sentiment  is  a  strong  factor  in  the  conduct  of  the  people  of  Latin 
America,  the  prettiest  sight  of  the  century  was  on  Flag  Day.  Every 
heart  was  touched,  every  breath  was  drawn  a  little  quicker  as  the 
60,000  school  children  moved  into  the  Plaza  de  la  Constitucion  and 


THE  MIUTAKY  AND  NAVAL  I’AKADE  IN  THE  CITY  OF  MEXICO,  SEI'TEMBEU  10,  1910. 

The  famous  “  Rurales,”  a  l)ody  of  soldiers  doing'police  duty,  were  this  year  patherc'd  in  stronger  force  than  ever  iM'fore  for  the  centennial  celebration  In  the 
capital.  They  were  heartily  applauded  l)y  friend  and  stranger  for  their  fine  appearanc<,'. 
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drew  up  before  the  National  Palace  on  the  inornin"  of  the  6th  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  President  Dia*.  was  on  the  haleonv  of  the  Palace  under  the 
Liberty  Bell,  and  he  reviewed  these  coiniii"  fathers  and  mothers  of  the 
nation  with  as  distinguished  solemnity  as  he  afterwards  gave  to  the 
soldiers  of  the  Republic.  The  children  sang  patriotic  songs,  they 
hurst  out  into  the  national  anthem,  and  then,  kneeling  there  under 
the  skies  within  sight  of  the  old  cathedral  and  before  the  delegated 
authorities  of  their  country,  they  solemnly  swore  allegiance  to  their 
countr\  ’s  flag.  A  republic  with  this  foundation  on  which  to  build 
need  have  no  fear  of  the  ultimate  triumph  of  its  ambitions,  no  matter 
what  dangers  from  with¬ 
out  may  assail  it. 

Two  days  are  combined 
into  one  great  holiday  in 
Mexico,  the  loth  and  16th 
of  September,  and  are 
every  year  celebrated  with 
parades,  invocations  to 
patriotism,  and  merry¬ 
making.  This  year  a  de¬ 
cidedly  international  char¬ 
acter  was  given  to  the 
latter  day,  because  of  the 
presence  in  the  military 
and  naval  procession  of  in- 
viteil  guests  from  abroad 
who  hail,  immediately  pre- 
ceiling  it,  attendeil  the 
dedication  of  the  monu¬ 
ment  to  Indepentlence  by 
the  President  of  the  Re¬ 
public,  and  of  sailors  from 
foreign  nations  sent  to  Mexico  to  take  part  in  this  parade.  The 
ceremony  at  the  monument  occurred  at  9.30  a.  m.,  and  was  the 
unique  feature  of  the  ilay,  because  it  is  the  custom  throughout  Mex¬ 
ico,  as  well  as  in  the  national  capital,  to  devote  this  day  of  every 
year  to  a  procession.  It  was  an  excejitionally  brilliant  line  of  march, 
however,  on  this  centennial  anniversary.  Fighting  men  from  five 
nations  passed  in  review  before  the  spectators,  the  government  offi¬ 
cials,  and  the  President,  and  was  umloubtedly  the  greatest  military 
spectacle  ever  seen  in  Mexico.  The  line  was  led  by  the  Mexican 
military  cadets  iqi  the  Avenidas  Juarez  and  San  Francisco,  around  the 
Zocalo,  and  before  the  reviewing  stand  of  the  National  Palace.  Then 
came  the  German  sailors,  followed  by  the  French,  the  Argentinos,  and 
the  Brazilians. 


* 


THE  CATHEDRAL  IN  THE  CITY  OF  MEXICO. 

his  beautiful  edifice  was  at  night  ablaze  with  electric  lights, 
its  twin  towers  outlined  against  the  dark  sky.  The  flag  In  its 
green,  white,  and  red  was  very  clear.  When  the  fireworks 
were  displayed  they  added  to  the  l)rilliancy  of  the  scene. 


PRESIDENT  POKFIKIO  DIAZ,  IN  Ills  CARKIAOE  AND  ESCORTED  BY  HIS 
GUARDS,  ON  MEXICO’S  INDEPENDENCE  DAY. 
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The  Mexican  soldiery  made  a  splendid  showiii".  There  were  infan¬ 
try,  artillery,  ami  cavalry,  hut  of  the  three  the  artillery  seem  to  have 
been  most  admired,  because  of  their  alertness  and  completeh'  modern 
e((uipment  of  wuns  and  batteries.  Brinwinw  up  the  rear,  yet  undoidit- 
edly  first  and  foremost  in  the  hearts  of  their  countrymen  and  country¬ 
women,  were  the  “  Rurales,”  all  mounted,  of  course,  and  all  dressed  in 
their  serviceable  uniform  of  buckskin  and  silver  trimmiiifis,  a  uniform 
typical  of  old  Mexico  turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  new.  Cheers 
"reeted  them,  flowers  were  thrown  at  them,  and  the  admirinfi  crowd 
of  men,  women,  and  children  closed  in  behind  them,  proud  that  they 
could  thus,  even  if  unofFicialh^,  end  the  procession  which  had  taken 


the  OOVERNMENT  I’ALACE  AT  GUADALAJARA,  MEXICO. 


nearly  three  hours  to  pass  a  fjiven  point.  Tlie  remainini;  part  of  the 
afternoon  and  the'eveniiif!;  were  devoted  to  jollity  and  amusement  of 
all  kinds,  as  the  Government  had  granted  free  entertainment  to  the 
people  for  whatev’er  diversion  they  likeil.  Congress  opened  on  that 
evening  as  usual,  so  that,  except  for  the  remarkable  brilliancy  of  the 
parade  and  the  presence  in  the  capital  of  many  invited  guests  from 
abroad,  the  holiday  of  the  16th  of  September,  1910,  was  not  essen¬ 
tially  different  from  that  of  other  years. 

But  the  15th  of  September,  1910,  was  a  day  absolutely  unupie  in 
the  history  of  the  Republic.  For  that  reason  the  narrative  abuses 
the  chronological  order  and  reserves  the  description  of  it  until  the 


Phiitofrraph  by  Harritt-Kwin^, 


jr.VKKZ. 

Mar)>le  bust  of  Benito  Juarez;  presented  l).v  the  Mexican  tiovernnient  to  the  i*an  American  T'nion,  l 

and  which  occupies  a'  position  in  the  ilall  of  the  Patriots. 
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last.  Mexico  is  sin<riilarly  fortunate  in  that  the  nation  can  point, 
witli  a  very  precise  limitation  of  time,  to  almost  the  very  hour  in 
which  the  first  successful  cry  for  liberty  was  uttered.  Historical 
investifiation  has  determinetl  that  Hidalgo  ran"  the  liberty  hell 
early  on  the  morniii"  of  September  16,  1810,  from  which  hour  the 
stru""le  was  continued  until  success  was  achieved.  Tradition,  how¬ 
ever,  prefers  to  retain  a  moment  shortly  before  midni"ht  on  Septem¬ 
ber  15  for  the  initiatory  cry  for  freedom.  So  it  has  been  celebrated 
in  the  past,  and  so  it  was  celebrated  this  year. 

Duriii"  the  day  of  the  15th  of  September  a  jjreat  national  historic 
parade  was  presented.  The  incidents  in  it  were  carefully  prepared 


THE  “SAL6n  DE  ACTOS”  IN  THE  SCHOOL  OF  MINES,  MEXICO  CITY. 


Among  the  lesser  functions  taking  place  in  Mexico  during  the  centennial  celebration  in  September,  1910, 
was  an  interesting  Congress  of  Students,  which  met  in  the  Schooi  of  Mines  to  discuss  conditions  of 
study  and  iife. 


by  the  best  authorities,  the  historical  dress,  costumes,  and  accouter¬ 
ments  were  exact  reproductions  of  the  a"e  they  illustrated,  and  the 
allegorical  floats  pictured  incidents  which  stand  out  in  the  life  of 
Mexico  from  the  historic  epoch  of  the  Aztecs  under  Montezuma 
down  to  the  early  days  of  the  Republic. 

The  Xational  Palace  was  taken  by  the  invited  guests — diplomats, 
special  delegations,  government  officials  and  distinguished  personages 
of  the  country — who  were  received  by  President  Diaz  in  state  all 
morning,  and  who  in  their  turn  offered  congratulations  on  his  com¬ 
pleting,  in  such  splendid  health,  his  eighty  years  of  active  life.  The 
procession  passed  up  the  Avenida  San  Francisco  and  in  front  of  the 
57401— Hull.  4—10 - 5 


PENSIOXEKS  OF  THE  WAR  AGAINST  THE  FREXCH,  WHO  WERE  HONORED 
DURING  THE  CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION. 


MAXIMILIAN’S  STATE  COACH. 

A  relic  of  the  grandeur  of  the  second  empire,  now  in  the  National  Museum,  City 
of  Mexico. 
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pahice,  from  tlie  balconies  and  even  the  roofs  of  which  these  spectators 
enjoyed  the  paojeant.  It  was  a  fascinating  presentation  of  Mexico’s 
history,  and  even  without  the  well  prepared  pamphlet  giving  an  out¬ 
line  of  the.  details,  or  the  photograjihs  that  could  later  he  purchased, 
no  one  who  saw  the  review  can  ever  forget  it. 

Xor  can  one  ever  forget  the  gay  scene  in  the  Zocalo.  This  sipiare  was 
jammed  with  people ;  the  roofs  of  the  houses  were  crowded  with  them ; 
every  window  had  its  balcony  loaded.  The  police  did  the  best  they 
could  to  kee])  the  multitude  in  place,  hut  they  overflowed  into  the 
streets,  up  the  lam])-posts,  and  upon  the  tops  of  the  carriages  ami 


This  magnificent  function,  given  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  was  participated  in  by  the  consuiar  represi'iitatives  of  aii  the  foreign  countries  accredited  to  the  city,  togethi-r 
with  many  other  distinguished  guests.  The  jtre.seno;  of  the  iadies  lent  a  l)riltiant  asp<‘Ct  to  the  occasion,  i’atriotic  sp<!eches  were  mad(!  l)y  the  Mexican  Vice- 
('onsul.  Sefior  Manuci  A.  Esteva  Ruiz,  to  whos<?  foresight  and  energy  the  success  of  the  atTair  was  mainly  due, and  by  other  prominent  guests.  A  dinner  was 
aiso  given  on  the  same  date  in  Washington,  1>.  ('.,  t)y  .'tenor  I.iiis  Iticoy,  Charge  d’Atlaires  of  the  .Mexican  Knd)assy,  to  the  (iipiomatic  represent.atives  .ami 
other  officiai  guests. 
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lights,  sprc'iul  over  tlic*  linos  of  the  catliodral,  of  tlio  palace,  and  of  the 
('ity  Hall,  made  each  of  them  stand  out  as  sharp  and  clear  as  if 
cliiseled  in  fire.  The  hands  played,  the  swavinj?  mass  passc'd  jokes 
anion"  themselves,  but  only  to  pass  the  time.  They  were  waiting. 
A  .seh'ctc'd  chorus  of  young  voice's  sang  patriotic  hymns,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  a  few  vivas  would  break 
into  the  murmuring  of  the  other¬ 
wise  undemonstrative  multitude. 
And  then,  at  10  minute's  before  11, 
the  chorus,  h'd  by  the  united  bands 
of  the  garrison,  burst  out  into  the 
national  anthem.  From  the  roof  of 
the  catlu'dral  a  thousand  rockets  of 
green,  white,  and  re*d  shot  into  the 
air.  The  crowd  bc'gan  to  shout,  but 
suddenly  bc'came  still.  Onto  the 
balcony  in  thecenterof  theXational 
Palace  stepped  President  Porfirio 
Diaz.  At  .‘i  minutes  before  11  he 
grasped  in  one  hand  the  cord  that 
h'd  to  the  clapper  of  the  liberty 
bell,  while  the  other  held  a  well- 
worn  flag  of  the  Kepublic.  The 
bell  rang  out  its  note,  the  Preside'iit 
called  ‘‘  ]'iva  la  (onsiitueion!  Firo 
la  lAbvrUul!  Pica  Mexico!''  the  flag 
a. spiTad  to  t lic  brcH'ze,  and  the  mass 
'^fAin-'o  “Foi^rnk’^AFKAms"  of  people  joined  with  one  mighty 

ROOM  oVsTAi^.*  shout  ill  tlu'sc'  n'cus  or  added  tlu'ir 

voic'C's  to  the  national  anthem, 
])layed  and  sung  again  with  all  the  power  of  the  chorus  and  of  the 
band.  It  was  a  nation  marking  time  at  the  end  of  its  hundred 
years  of  growth.  The  old  century  had  gone  by,  the  new  century 
had  be'gun,  and  not  for  another  hundre'd  years  could  this  same 
moment  come  again. 
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MEXICO. 

I?  ri  iHE  Republic  of  Mexico,  oflicially  called  the  “United 
;  Mexican  States,”  was  one  of  the  two  "reat  vice-royalties 

J|  of  Spain  in  the  new  world.  Mexico  and  Peru  repre¬ 

sented  the  dominions  of  a  territory  extendiiif;  from  the 
undefined  north  to  the  extremity  of  South  America.  Mexico  as  New 
Spain  retained  its  identity,  but  Peru  was  subdivided  into  Rio  de  la 
Plata  (Buenos  Aires),  New  Granada,  and  the  original  Peru. 

The  revolutionary  struf^gle  that  ultimately  resulted  in  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  nation  be<;an  in  1810,  but  success  was  not  attained 
until  the  establishment  of  independence  from  Spain  in  1821.  The 
fii-st  Mexican  Congress  was  held  in  1822,  when  a  re<rency  was  installed 
and  an  emi)eror  was  named.  The  question  then  arose  concerning  a 
flag  and  coat  of  arms  for  the  new  American  empire,  and  the  provi¬ 
sional  government,  on  November  2,  1821,  decided  upon  the  coat  of 
arms  to  mark  their  new  nation.  In  doing  this  they  went  far  back 
into  history  and  tradition,  choosing  emblems  of  .significance  from 
the  legends  of  their  own  country. 

The  Toltecs  were  the  fii-st  settlers  of  whom  any  definite  monuments 
have  remained.  They  entered  the  territory  of  Anahuac — the  rich 
valley  of  Mexico — some  time  before  the  close  of  the  seventh  century. 
They  lived  tlxere  for  four  hundred  years,  and  tlien  mysteriously 
disappeared.  After  another  hundred  yeai-s  had  passed,  the  most 
noted  of  their  successors,  the  Aztecs,  wandering  into  the  valley  from 
the  north,  seem  to  have  spread  throughout  the  country  and  to  have 
determined  to  occupy  this  beautiful  spot.  Their  decision  was  the 
rt‘sult  of  supei-stition  and  belief  in  auguries. 

They  had  halted,  in  1325,  on  the  sliore  of  the  principal  lake. 
“There  they  beheld,  perched  on  the  stem  of  a  prickly  pear,  which 
shot  out  from  the  crevices  of  a  I’ock  that  was  washed  by  the  wavt^s,  a 
royal  eagle  of  extraordinary  size  and  beauty,  with  a  serpent  in  its 
talons,  and  his  broad  wings  opened  to  the  sun.”  They  decided,  then, 
to  make  this  the  site  of  their  future  city,  and  tlun’  laid  its  foundations 
on  this  spot  by  sinking  piles  Into  the  shallows,  for  the  low  marshes 
w'ere  half  buried  in  water. 
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The  descendants  of  these  people  developed  into  a  stron<;  and  partly 
civilized  nation,  and  although  conquered  by  the  Spaniards,  their 
influence  was  so  powerful  that  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico,  at  the 
be<rinninf;  of  the  struggle  for  independence,  were  sympathetically 
even  more  Indian  than  Castilian.  The  symbol  of  revelation  had 
therefore  been  preserved  throu<;hout  the  colony,  and  on  the  decla¬ 
ration  of  independence  it  was  deemed  the  most  fittino;  emblem  for  the 
new  nation.  In  some  of  the  earlier  hierofilyphics  a  binl  was  given  as 
the  prey  of  the  eagle,  but  the  serpent  has  always  been  accepted  as 
the  real  object  gras])ed  in  the  eagle’s  claws. 

The  short-lived  buni)ire  desired  no  better  device  for  its  coat  of 
arms.  Previous  to  the  date  of  the  first  legislative  acts,  Iturbide, 
at  first  a  Spaniard,  but  later  a  revolutionist,  had  j)romulgated  (Feb¬ 
ruary  24,  1821)  the  celebrated  “Plan  of  Iguala,”  known  as  Las  Tres 
Garant'ms,  among  its  many  clauses  being  one  tleclaring  for  the 
absolute  independence  of  Mexico  as  a  moderate  monarch}’.  The 
three  guaranties  were  symbolizeil  in  the  flag  atlopted  at  the  time. 
It  consisted  of  three  vertical  bars,"  respectively  green,  white,  and 
red,  the  green  being  next  the  flagstaff.  White  denoted  the  purity  of 
the  Koman  Catholic  religion;  the  green,  independence;  the  red,  the 
union  of  the  Spanish  element  with  the  Mexican  nation.  The  sobera- 
na  junta  proi'isional  guhernativa  (supreme  provisional  council  of  the 
Government)  authorizetl  this  flag  November  2,  1821,  and  selected 
the  coat  of  arms  in  the  following  language: 

The  arms  of  the  Empiri*  for  all  classes  of  seals  shall  be  solely  the  nopal  growing  on  a 
rock  which  rises  from  the  lake,  and  i)erched  on  it,  by  his  left  foot,  an  eagle  with  an 
imperial  crown.  *  *  *  The  national  Hag  and  banners  *  *  *  shall  be  a  tri¬ 
color,  adopting  forever  the  colors  green,  white,  and  red  in  vertical  stripes;  on  the 
white  to  be  designed  a  crowned  eagle. 

This  decree  was  confirmed,  almost  word  for  word,  on  January  7, 
1822. 

The  First  Congress  of  the  Mexican  nation  convened  February  24, 
1822.  IrruniDE  abdicated  March  20,  1823,  and  twenty-five  days 
later,  on  A|)ril  14,  1823,  the  sovereign  Mexican  Congress  decreed  as 
follows: 

1 .  The  coat  of  arms  is  a  Mexican  eagle,  perched  on  its  left  foot,  upon  a  nopal  growing 
from  a  rock  in  the  waters  of  the  lake,  with  his  right  foot  grasping  a  snake  that  he  is 
in  the  act  of  tearing  to  pi<*ces  with  his  beak;  bordering  this  armorial  de.sign  are  two 
branches,  one  of  laurel,  the  other  of  evergreen  oak,  conforming  to  the  description 
that  was  used  by  the  Government  of  the  first  defenders  of  independence.  2.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  the  national  flag,  this  is  the  same  as  the  one  hitherto  adopted,  with  the  sole 
difference  that  the  eagle  is  to  be  without  the  crown,  and  this  change  must  be  made 
in  the  coat  of  arms  also. 

Such  is  the  odicial  dcscrijttiou  of  the  design  to-day. 

“  The  bars  were  originally  horizontal,  but  were  changed  to  vertical  by  the  First 
•Congress. 


NATIONAL  HOLIDAYS  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 


MEXICO." 


The  Kopublic  of  Mexico,  like  the  otlier  Ke])ublies  of  Latin 
America,  lias  an  abumlance  of  holidays  national  in  char¬ 
acter,  while  each  city  and  villajre  enjoys  local  Jiesfas, 
orijiinatinj'  either  in  some  local  and  perhaps  Indian  super¬ 
stition,  or  inherited  from  Spanish  times  when  every  church  desi<;nated 
some  special  occasion  for  its  particular  celebration. 

Of  the  two  jxreat  jiojiular  holidays,  one  comes  in  May,  the  other 
in  St‘])tember.  The  oth  of  May  (cinco  de  commemorates  the 

>;reat  victory  <d'  the  Mexican  forces,  led  by  (Jen.  Poufikio  Diaz  and 
(ten.  Ignacio  Zaragoza,  over  the  French  attackiiif;  Puebla,  on 
May  5,  1862.  It  was  essentiallv  a  military  victory,  and  its  celebra¬ 
tion  <;ives  occasion  for  arousing  the  martial  spirit  and  enthusiasm 
of  the  united  jieople. 

September  1.5  ami  16  are  two  days  combined  into  one  holiday. 
This  is  essentially  a  holiday  of  sentiment,  for  it  commemorates  the 
be<rinnin"  of  the  stru<;<ile  for  freedom  which  culminated  successfully 
in  1821,  when  Mexico  won  its  indejiendenco  from  Spain.  September 
15  is  also,  by  a  remarkable  turn  of  fortune,  the  birthday  of  President 
PoRFiRio  Diaz,  and  the  two  events  are  celebrated  to<;ether  as  “joyous 
and  picturesque  days,”  beloved  by  all  the  people. 

Durin<;  the  year  1810,  Queretaro  was  the  center  of  revolutionary 
conspiracy,  and  the  plans  of  several  of  those  most  active  in  })lottin<; 
apiinst  the  authority  of  Spain  were  almost  ripe.  Chief  amon<;  them 
were  Allf:nde  and  Aldama,  who  had  for  months  worked  secretly 
but  earnestly  to  kee])  alive  the  spirit  of  discontent.  These  men, 
althou<rh  eclipsed  in  fame  by  the  <;reater  name  of  Hidalgo,  deserve 
record  as  compatriots  with  the  national  hero  in  the  crisis  of  that  year. 

There  were  at  the  moment  no  sifjns  of  discovery  or  treachery  and 
the  day  was  appointed  on  which  the  cry  of  independence  .should  be 
raised.  A  <rreat  fair  held  at  San  Juan  de  los  Laj^os,  commencinji;  on 
the  8th  of  December,  seemed  to  offer  a  <;ood  opportunity,  and  jirep- 
arations  were  made  to  excite  an  uprisin<;  on  that  day.  The  (Jovern- 
ment  had  intimation  of  the  plot,  however,  as  the  secret  meetin<;s 
had  been  communicated  to  the  Postmaster-deneral  of  Mexico.  Fur- 


“The  facts  of  this  narrative  are  taken  chiefly  from  Hancroft’s  lli.story  of  Mexico, 
Vol.  IV,  Chap.  V. 
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tiler  inlormation  was  <iiven  bv  a  subordinate  of  tbe  provincial  infantry 
liattalion  of  Guanajuato,  where  llioALiio  was  at  tbe  time. 

Miouei,  Hidalgo  y  (’ostilla  was  tbe  cum  (jiriest)  of  the  parish 
of  Dolores,  a  town  lyin':  in  the  bijiher  level  of  the  Sierra  de  Guanajuato. 
At  first  he  appeared  to  take  but  casual  interest  in  tbe  revolutionary 
movement,  but  he  was  a  born  leader,  and  when  he  had  once  com¬ 
mitted  himself  to  the  idea  of  indejiendence  he  set  no  bounds  on  his 
enthusiasm  or  conduct.  When  the  discovery  of  the  plot  became 
known  to  the  jirincipals  they  hastened  to  Dolores  to  discuss  their 
plans  with  Hidalgo,  as  they  turned  to  him  instinctively  as  a  leader. 
His  decision  was  immediate  and  final.  “Action  must  be  taken  at 
once,”  he  said.  “There  is  no  time  to  be  lost.”  Hidalgo  communi¬ 
cated  his  intention  of  raising:  the  cry  of  liberty  without  delay.  The 
workmen  near  by  were  assembled  and  a  number  of  the  populace 
<:athered  before  the  cura’s  j:ate,  ready  to  take  jiart  in  the  enterjirise. 
Weapons  which  had  been  secretly  made  were  brou<:ht  out  and  Hidalgo 
distributed  them  with  his  own  hand.  He  then  cried  in  a  loud  voice, 
“Viva  Nuestra  Senora  de  Guadalupe!  Viva  la  independencia!”  and 
caused  the  church  bell  to  be  run<:,  thus  summoning:  his  flock  to  revo¬ 
lution  instead  of  to  mass.  The  die  was  cast,  and  from  this  hour  in 
ISIO  the  stru<:f:le  was  to  cease  only  when  Mexico  was  at  last  recog¬ 
nized  by  Spain  as  an  indejiendent  nation. 

Authorities  differ  in  tbe  statement  as  to  the  exact  liour  at  which 
Hidalgo  rang  the  bell  in  the  church  at  Dolores,  but  the  best  evidence 
obtainable  indicates  that  it  was  in  the  early  morning  of  September 
ff),  rather  than  late  in  the  night  of  September  15.  As  the  inspiration 
came,  however,  undoubtedly  during  tbe  evening  hours  of  September 
15,  1810,  both  days  are  celebrated,  as  the  event  is  considered  by  the 
peojile  as  worthy  of  two  days  of  holiday,  both  by  itself  and  as  a  sign 
of  national  tribute  to  Hidalgo,  often  called  the  “Washington  of 
Mexico.” 


FROM  THE  RIO  GRANDE 
TO  PANAMA”  '/ 


BETV.’Ef^X  June  30  and  August  5  of  the  current  year,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  Artliur  Purdy  Stout,  Esq.,  of  Xew  York,  it  was 
my  good  fortune  to  make  a  7,300-mile  journey — from 
Philadelphia  to  Mexico^ City,  via  St.  Louis;  from  Mexico 
City  to  Salina  Cruz ;  thence  along  the  Pacific  coast  to  Panama, 
touching  at  several  ])orts  and  in  two  instances  journeying  in¬ 
land;  returning  from  Colon  to  New  York  by  way  of  the  Panama 
Kailroatl  steamships.  Director  General  Barrett  has  done  me  the 

honor  to  ask  for  my  impressions 
of^the  regions  traversed;  and  from 
the  standpoint  of  an  enthusiastic 
advocate  of  the  objects  for  which 
the  Pan  American Imion  was  estab¬ 
lished,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  accede  to 
his  request.  I  may  say  that  every¬ 
where  I  went  I  found  the  value 
of  the  work  the  Lmion  has  done, 
and  the  value  of  the  work  that  it 
will  do,  eagerly  recognized,  and 
there  was  in  evidence  on  the  part 
of  our  Latin- American  neighbors  to 
the  southward  an  entire  willing¬ 
ness  to  cooperate  in  all  measures 
that  will  make  for  a  better  mutual 
understanding  between  the  United  States  and  each  and  every  one  of 
her  sister  republics.  I  was  only  too  glad  to  contribute  my  unoflicial 
mite  wherever  and  whenever  I  could  toward  the  furtherance  of  what 
should  be  made  not  merely  the  purpose  of  the  Union,  but  the  mission 
of  every  good  American  whom  a  pleasure  journey  or  a  business 
venture  brings  into  contact  with  peoples  to  whose  manifest  j)oints 
of  excellence  we  of  the  brisk  and  stirring  northern  races  have  some¬ 
times  done  scant  justice. 

Anyone  who  trav*els  for  the  first  time  among  those  whom  my  friend 
Arthur  Ruhl  has  called  “the  other  Americans”  must  be  struck  by 
the  grave  and  ceremonious  courtesy  which  is  the  universal  habit 
among  the  men  and  women  of  all  classes.  The  poorest  peon  returns 
your  greeting  with  a  polite  salutation  that  puts  to  shame  our  careless 

“By  Fullerton  L.  Waldo,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  Associate  Editor  Philadelphia  Public 
I,ed<ier. 
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and  abbreviated  formulas  of  welcome  and  leave-takiii".  Americans 
who  had  charge  of  construction  gangs  in  railway  work  in  Mexico 
informed  me  that  foremen  set  in  authority  over  track  laborers  soon 
found  that  the  way  to  get  the  best  results  was  not  to  browbeat  and 
“bully  I’ag”  the  men,  adding  the  toe  of  the  boot  at  the  heel  of  an 
imprecation.  If  you  let  them  do  the  work  in  their  own  way,  there 
were,  they  said,  no  better  railway  workmen  in  the  world.  They 
labored  at  a  more  deliberate  pace,  it  is  true,  but  they  laboreil  faith¬ 
fully  and  steadily,  and  with  a  just  allowance  for  different  climatic 
conditions  it  could  not  fairly  be  said  that  their  performance  was 
inferior  to  the  proverbial  diligence  of  a  gang  of  Italians  in  the  United 
States  under  the  watchful  eye  of  an  Irish  foreman. 

We  had  a  striking  illustration  of  the  rustic  Mexican’s  appreciation  of 
the  amenities  during  our  climb  of  Popocatepetl.  We  had  two  guides, 
a  cook,  and  a  “mozo,”  or  general  utility  man.  At  luncheon  time  on 
the  first  day  our  cook  put  all  the  delicate  fare,  including  such  comes¬ 
tibles  as  sardines,  cookies,  and  sweet  chocolate,  on  the  side  of  the 
brook  where  the  two  sefiores  happened  to  be  sitting,  and  retired  to  the 
farther  bank  with  the  other  three  men  to  a  humble  diet  of  tortillas, 
or  pancakes  of  Indian  corn.  We  did  not  choose  to  “stand  for”  this 
dietary  demarcation  on  an  expedition  where  everything  depended  on 
a  cordial  spirit  of  cooperation  between  master  and  man.  We  there¬ 
fore  crossed  the  brook  with  their  full  share  of  the  good  things,  and 
felt  well  rewarded  by  their  effusive  and  radiant  appreciation.  All 
the  way  to  the  painful  summit  and  back  they  did  their  best  for  us. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  well  if  we  Americans  crossed  the  red  torrent 
of  the  Rio  Grande  that  separates  Texas  from  Mexico  in  the  same 
spirit — the  spirit  of  cordial  willingness  to  go  a  little  more  than  half¬ 
way  to  give  as  well  as  to  take.  I  believe  that  is  the  spirit  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  if  I  accurately  comprehend  its  purpose. 

There  are  erroneous  impre.ssions  abroad  in  the  United  States  con¬ 
cerning  the  climate  of  Mexico  and  the  countries  to  the  southward. 
As  soon  as  I  announced  my  intention  of  traversing  the  country  in 
midsummer  everybody  said  at  once,  “But  won’t  it  be  dreadfully  hot  ?  ” 
There  was  not  a  mile  of  the  7,300  that  could  truthfully  be  described 
as  “dreadfully  hot”.  The  nearest  approach  to  thermic  discomfort  was 
at  Nuevo  Laredo,  just  after  crossing  the  border,  where  for  an  hour  or 
so  at  noon  it  was  110°  Fahrenheit  in  the  buffet  parlor  car.  Candor 
compels  me  to  state  that  I  was  not  nearly  so  uncomfortable  as  I  have 
been  in  Philadelphia  with  the  thermometer  at  89°.  If  it  was  hot  at 
Nuevo  Laredo  it  was  also  bone  dry,  and  under  such  conditions  one 
is  ready  to  aver  that  the  thermometer  falsifies  unblushingly.  In  July 
and  August,  too,  the  rains  placate  the  desert  dust  of  the  long  approach 
to  the  table-land  of  Mexico.  Here  is  a  region  that  is  one  day  destined 


IMPORTANT  PORT  WORKS  AT  VERACRUZ,  MEXICO. 


1.  The  new  cement  docks,  showinc  the  light-houso  in  the  backRTound.  2.  Interior  of  the  customs 
warehouses  (photograph  taken  March  31,  1910).  3.  The  new  terminal  station  (photograph  taken 
March  31.  1910) 
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to  blossom  as  tlie  rose  and  reward  the  cultivator  with  all  its  prolific 
mi"ht  in  return  for  some  form  of  artesian  irrigation. 

When  you  come  to  Monterey,  in  a  magnificent  amphitheater  of 
mountains,  you  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  first  steel  mills  in  the 
Republic,  located  there,  are  turning  out  steel  rails  for  the  supjdiance 
of  the  constant  expansion  of  Mexico’s  extant  lo,()00  miles  of  rail¬ 
way.  The  National  Itailway  of  Mexico,  lifting  you  through  7,000 
feet  of  elevation  in  the  <S00  miles  from  Nuevo  Laredo  to  Mexico  City, 
is  built  (after  the  hill-climbing  contest  seriously  begins)  of  So-pound 
rails  ballasted  as  firmly  as  they  would  be  if  laid  on  the  roadbed  of 
the  Pennsylvania  or  the  New  York  Central. 

In  the  city  of  Mexico  an  American  ought  to  feel  at  home.  He  is 
sure  of  a  cordial  welcome  from  compatriots  when  he  disembarks 
from  the  Pullman  that  has  brought  him  with  every  creature  comfort 
in  three  days  from  St.  Louis.  lie  will  find  a  country  club  with  an 
excellent  golf  course  (having  an  interesting  water  hazard),  cement 
tennis  courts,  and  cool  and  delightful  living  quarters  either  for 
“bachelor  men  in  barracks”  or  for  married  folks.  It  is  an  exploded 
fallacy  that  the  much-abused  “altitude”  inhibits  vigorous  athletic 
exercise.  You  will  find  pitted  against  each  other  on  the  courts, 
perhajis,  the  college-bred  superintendent  of  a  big  smelting  concern 
and  a  member  of  a  diplomatic  corps,  or  a  corporation  lawyer,  or  a 
managing  director  of  a  great  railway  system.  You  are  iinjinssed 
by  the  straightforward  earnestness  of  these  American  young  men, 
with  “  their  souls  in  the  work  of  their  hands.”  There  was  a  day  when 
the  carpet  baggers  tried  to  carry  by  assault  most  of  the  important 
industrial  opportunities  in  Mexico.  Just  as  at  Panama,  men  of  the 
restless,  unreliable,  fly-by-night  stamp  have  been  succeeded  by  the 
men  of  sober  minds  and  steady  habits.  They  have  their  wives  and 
families  with  them  in  Mexico  instead  of  at  some  indeterminate 
northern  address. 

President  Diaz,  from  the  first,  has  encouraged  the  industrious  and 
self-respecting  American  to  engage  in  business  in  the  country  which 
is  his  own  imperishable  monument.  The  American  has  fair  play 
here,  free  from  suspicious  espionage  and  onerous  administrative 
exaction.  It  was  said  of  Alexander  Hamilton  that  he  touched 
the  corpse  of  the  national  credit  and  it  stood  upon  its  feet; 
M.  Limantofr,  Diaz’s  great  Minister  of  Finance,  has  done  for  the 
monetary  system  of  Mexico  what  Alexander  Hamilton  did  for  the 
United  States.  The  American  who  invests  his  money  in  Mexican 
enterprises  can  feel  that  it  is  safeguarded  against  eccentric  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  the  money  market.  American  pajier  money,  by  the  way, 
is  as  good  as  gold  not  only  in  Mexico  but  throughout  Central  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  it  is  quite  unnecessary  for  the  traveler  to  burden  himself  with 
the  more  cumbersome  metal  unless  he  chooses. 
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ON  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  RAILWAY  IN  MEXICO. 

This  new  railway,  which  will  form  one  of  the  links  in  the  greater  railway  of  the  same  name  to  extend  from 
New  York  to  lluenos  Aires,  traverses  the  wonderfully  rich  State  of  Cfiiapas.  and  will  open  up  for  settle¬ 
ment  large  tracts  of  land  suitable  for  the  raising  of  sugar  cane,  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  rice,  coffee,  and 
henequen.  Rubber  of  splendid  quality  is  gathered,  and  on  the  plains  and  mountain  sides  cattle  and 
sheep  can  be  raised  with  none  of  the  difficulties  that  exist  in  colder  climates. 

24  of  the  31  States,  The  output  of  precious  metals  in  1907-8  was 
worth  124,9.55,170  pesos. 

Tlie  State  of  Chiajias,  tlirou<>:h  which  the  new  Pan  American  Rail¬ 
way  runs  to  the  border  of  Guatemala,  is  particularly  rich  in  natural 
resources.  The  business  of  the  railway  in  1909  showed  an  increase  ol 
66.2  per  cent  over  the  traffic  for  1908,  while  the  imports  from  the 
United  States  and  Europe  into  Chiapas  increased  75  jier  cent.  Adja¬ 
cent  to  the  railway  are  tracts  of  valuable  lianl  timber,  includin<r 


The  rubber  business,  with  the  boomin<;  prices,  seems  to  offer  an 
increasingly  attractive  prospect  to  American  capital.  Mexico  sent 
19,614,810  pounds  into  the  United  States  in  1909,  as  compared  with 
11,657,245  in  1908.  The  man  who  intends  to  put  his  money  into 
rubber,  however,  needs  to  be  reminded  that  he  must  not  expect  his 
profits  to  accrue  with  electric  speed,  and  he  must  be  prepared  to 
make  an  initial  outlay  upon  a  liberal  scale.  Americans  are  more  or 
less  deeply  interested  in  mining  enterprises,  which  are  carried  on  in 
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mahogany  and  Spanisli  cedar,  amont;st  which  at  present  only  a  single 
sawmill  is  at  work.  Cattle  sent  from  this  district  to  market  in 
Mexico  City  brinji;  satisfactory  prices.  The  railway  took  8,500,000 
pounds  of  coffee  out  of  Chiapas  durin"  the  1909-10  season,  and  for 
next  year  an  increase  of  45  per  cent  in  the  crop  and  15  per  cent  in  the 
acreafie  under  cultivation  is  expected.  Su<iar  land  can  be  ])urchased 
at  from  $2  to  $3  per  acre.  As  for  rubber,  some  7,000,000  trees  have 
been  newly  planted.  On  account  of  the  vouth  of  the  trees  the  yield, 
of  course,  is  small  at  present,  but  it  is  expected  to  be  about  150,000 
pounds  during  the  current  3'ear.  Oranges,  limes,  and  pineapjiles 
take  kindly  to  the  soil  in  this  district,  and  it  is  possible  to  raise  two 
crops  of  corn  annually  on  the  same  land.  A  60  per  cent  increase  in 
corn  acreage  is  expected  for  1910.  Finallj",  labor  in  Chiapas  is  plenti¬ 
ful  and  cheap;  the  unskilled  workman  gets  from  38  to  63  cents  a  day, 
and  the  skilled  laborer  receives  $1  to  SI. 50. 

Anyone  thinking  of  engaging  in  agricultural  enterprise  in  Mexico 
would  do  well  to  consider  the  hitherto  slightly  exploited  State  of 
C'hiapas;  but  let  me  add  that  it  is  much  the  best  plan  for  him  to  go 
there  and  “spy  out  the  land”  with  his  own  eyes,  rather  than  to 
accept  the  distant  say-so  of  another,  or  place  his  credence  in  the 
specious  scheme  of  some  speculative  company.  Those  who  have 
invested  their  money  in  wild-cat  projects  and  lost  most  or  all  of  it 
must  not  unfairly  lay  the  blame  on  Mexico;  the  fault  is  likely  to  be 
at  the  ground-glass  door  of  some  bland  and  plausible,  but  unscrupu¬ 
lous,  American  promoter. 

The  Tehuantepec  National  Railway,  crossing  the  Isthmus  of  Te¬ 
huantepec  from  Puerto  Mexico  (formerly  Coatzacoalcos)  on  the  Gulf 
to  Salina  Cruz  on  the  Pacific,  through  the  Mexican  States  of  Vera 
Cruz  and  Oaxaca,  connects  with  the  Pan  American  Railway  at  Gam¬ 
boa  (San  Geronimo).  The  Tehuantepec  Railway  is  188  miles  in 
length;  it  is  ballasted  with  crushed  rock  and  gravel,  and  has  ties  of 
native  hardwood,  California  redwood,  and  creosoted  pine  to  support 
the  8()-pound  steel  rails.  The  locomotives  are  oil  burners,  and  the 
track  is  sprinkled  with  oil.  The  present  trafiic  is  extremely  heavy. 
For  one  thing,  all  the  Hawaiian  sugar  that  goes  to  Philadelphia — 
some  250,000  tons  per  annum — travels  by  this  route.  The  distance 
from  New  York  to  Hongkong  is  1,350  miles  less  via  Tehuantepec 
than  via  Panama;  from  New  Orleans  to  Yokahama,  Honolulu,  and 
San  Francisco  it  is  1,970,  1,960,  and  1,860  miles  less. 

Puerto  Mexico  has  a  mile  of  wharf  frontage  with  seven  steel 
wharves  whose  adjacent  warehouses  hold  10,000  tons  of  freight 
apiece;  at  Salina  Cruz  two  converging  breakwaters  of  blue  limestone, 
each  about  half  a  mile  in  length,  inclose  a  harbor  area  of  some  20 
acres,  with  an  inner  harbor  whose  90-foot  entrance  is  spanned  by  two 
swing  bridges.  The  ojiening  into  the  outer  basin  is  about  600  feet 


PASSENUEUS  GOING  ABOARD  THE  STEAMER  AT  ACAJUTLA,  SALVADOR. 

It  surely  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  within  a  comparatively 
few  years  the  dream  of  James  G.  Blaine,  of  an  all-rail  route  from 
New  York  to  Buenos  Aires,  will  be  realized.  Soon  after  the  bridge 
is  built  across  the  Suchiate  Biver  between  Mexico  and  Guatemala 
it  should  be  possible  to  take  a  through  Pullman  in  Mexico  City  for 
Guatemala  City,  for,  from  Ayutla,  on  the  Guatemalan  side  of  the 
boundary,  the  grading  is  finished  for  the  track  of  25  miles  which  will 
connect  the  Pan  American  Railway  with  the  Guatemalan  systems. 
In  Salvador  last  April  a  line  was  begun  to  connect  with  the  Guate¬ 
mala  Central;  the  concessionaire  is  to  receive  S7,000  per  kilometer 
from  the  Government. 
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wide,  but  it  looks  much  narrower.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  a  dretlge 
incessantly  at  work  in  the  outer  harbor  against  the  insidious  en¬ 
croachment  of  the  sand,  encouraged  by  the  shoreward  current. 
Freight  steamships  lie  securelv  at  the  wharves  in  the  inner  basin 
beside  the  enormous  warehouses  and  are  speedily  unloaded  by  the 
huge  electric  cranes. 

The  Tehuantepec  Railway  is  at  present  a  single-track  route, 
but  it  is  proposed  in  time  to  quatlrujile  the  track;  and  the  new 
Canadian-Mexican  Pacilic  Steamship  Line  between  Vancouver  and 
Salina  Cruz  will  be  one  of  several  important  connections  that  ma}' 
make  the  railway  a  formidable  competitor  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
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Tile  extant  railways  of  Costa  Riea  should  prove  valuable  “feeders” 
for  the  throujjh  route,  while  the  (’orinto-Granada  line  in  Nicaragua 
may  likewise  prove  of  material  assistance.  In  Panama  the  pre¬ 
liminary  survey  has  lieen  run  for  the  line  of  some  300  miles  from  the 
city  of  Panama  to  the  city  of  David  in  the  province  of  Chiriipd,  near 
the  frontier  of  (\)sta  Kica.  It  is  interesting;  to  note  that  the  Republic 
of  Panama  is  holdinj;  out  the  olive  branch  to  the  proud  and  self- 
sullicient  Indians  of  the  San  Bias  district,  whose  jealous  tribes  have 
hitherto  constituted  one  of  the  principal  obstacles  to  overland  com¬ 
munication  with  Colombia.  The  Guayaquil-Quito  Railway  in  Ecua¬ 
dor  and  certain  lines  in  Peru  and  Chile  seem  to  relate  themselves  more 
or  less  directly  to  the  <;eneral  plan,  and  of  course  when  Valparaiso, 
Chile,  is  reached  the  railway  builders  have  attained  “the  haven  where 
they  would  he,”  for  it  is  already  possible  to  go  from  Valparaiso  to 
Buenos  Aires  over  the  wonderful  new  railway  through  the  Uspillata 
Pass,  at  an  expenditure  of  only  S68. 

At  Salina  Cruz  there  is  the  choice  of  several  lines  of  steamships  to 
Panama.  It  is  also  feasible  to  take  the  Pan  American  Railway  to  the 
border  of  Guatemala  and  connect  at  Ayiitla  with  the  Ocos  Railway, 
which  runs  down  to  the  coast,  a  few  miles  ilistant,  in  an  hour.  At 
jiresent,  however,  there  is  hut  one  train  a  week  over  the  last  40  miles 
of  the  railway,  and  the  surer  connection  is  at  Salina  Cruz.  The  ports 
of  call  for  ocean-going  steamships  on  the  Pacific  coast  are  (in  Guate¬ 
mala)  Ocos,  Champerico,  and  San  Jose;  (in  Salvador)  Acajutla,  La 
Libertad,  and  La  Cnion;  (in  Honduras)  Amapala;  (in  Nicaragua) 
Corinto  and  San  Juan  del  Sur.  At  each  of  these  jiorts,  while  the 
vessel  is  discharging  or  taking  her  cargo,  it  is  possible  to  go  ashore, 
and  at  several  points  it  is  jiossihle  to  run  a  few  miles  inland  on  the 
railway'  ere  the  ship  weighs  anchor.  From  San  Jose,  Guatemala 
may  he  very  comfortably  crossed  by  rail,  with  a  stop  in  the  beautiful 
capital  city;  and  from  Punta  Arenas  (except  for  a  gap  of  a  few  miles 
which  the  railway  builders  are  filling  in)  the  transit  of  a  wonderfully 
fertile  and  prosperous  region  may  he  effected  with  similar  ease  to 
Port  Limon.  At  the  Caribbean  ports  some  of  the  best  ships  plying  in 
tropical  waters  will  take  the  traveler  speedily  to  New  Orleans,  New 
York,  or  Panama. 

Guatemala  produces  some  70,000,000  pounds  per  annum  of  the 
finest  grade  of  coffee,  of  which  more  than  60,000,000  pounds  is  ex¬ 
ported,  the  bulk  of  it  to  Germany  and  England.  A  factory  near 
Quezaltenango,  employing  250  hands,  consumes  2,500,000  pounds  of 
the  raw  material  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  fabrics.  There  are 
480  miles  of  railwa.y,  the  interoceanic  line  between  San  Jose  and 
Puerto  Bai’rios  being  195  miles  in  length.  Of  all  the  exports  of  the 
country,.  Germany  takes  at  jiresent  some  60  per  cent,  the  United 
States  about  25  per  cent,  and  ?]ngland  11  per  cent.  The  United 
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THE  LOCKS  IN  THE  GREAT  GATUN  DAM  AT  PANAMA. 


Ships  Koing  through  the  canal  will  ascend  to  the  Si-foot  level  through  a  series  of  three  locks.  These  are 
double,  and  have  a  width  of  110  feet  and  a  usable  length  of  1,000  feet.  They  are  constructed  of  steel 
and  cement,  and  will  be  completed  before  the  time  set  for  the  opening  of  the  canal  on  January 
1, 1915. 
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States  loads  in  imports,  with  Germany  and  England  in  second  and 
third  place. 

Salvador,  the  only  Central  American  State  with  no  direct  outlet 
to  the  Atlantic,  is  the  most  densely  populated  of  the  American  Repub¬ 
lics,  with  236  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile,  or  more  than  ten  times 
the  average  for  the  United  States.  Its  principal  agricultural  product 
is  coffee;  in  1908  the  export  of  37,500  tonswaswortli  about  $5,000,000. 
There  are  immensely  valuable  forests  of  hardwood  timber  and  min¬ 
eral  deposits  of  unknown  value.  With  the  development  of  facilities 
of  transportation,  Honduras  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  wealth¬ 
iest  countries  of  the  worhl.  Coffee,  cotton,  sugar  cane,  tobacco,  and 
cacao  take  kindly  to  the  exuberant  soil  of  the  lowlands,  and  in  the 
uplands  is  abundant  pasturage  for  cattle.  There  are  valuable  forests 
of  mahogany  and  large  possibilities  in  banana  jilantations  and  in 
sarsaparilla.  The  latter  is  already  sent  in  large  quantities  to  the 
United  States. 

In  the  foi’ests  of  Nicaragua  are  more  than  40  different  sorts  of 
trees  from  which  the  crude  material  for  oils  and  drugs  may  be 
extracted.  Some  10,000  tons  of  coffee  and  1,400,000  bunches  of 
bananas  were  exported  in  1906.  The  sugar  yield  of  1907,  including 
the  by-products,  was  valued  at  more  than  .$1,100,000.  Costa  Rica, 
prosperous  and  well-content,  bravely  living  down  and  forgetting 
occasional  seismic  disturbances,  is  blessed — like  the  highland  regions  of 
the  other  countries — with  a  delicious  climate.  Coffee  is  in  its  ele¬ 
ment  here,  for  it  can  find  a  level  exactly  to  its  liking;  the  best  is 
grown  between  4,000  and  5,000  feet,  and  Mocha  and  Java  probably 
produce  no  better.  As  the  Statesman’s  Year  Book  (a  volume  not 
given  to  rhapsody)  says,  “Almost  anything  can  be  grown  in  Costa 
Rica.”  In  1908  the  bananas  exported  were  valued  at  over  .$5,000,000, 
and  the  coffee  crop  was  worth  $2,200,000.  Rubber  is  doing  well, 
stock-raising  has  proved  jirofitable,  and  in  the  wide  variety  of  exports 
are  included  mother-of-pearl  and  tortoise  shell. 

I  had  visited  Panama  before,  in  the  Christmas  season  of  1906, 
and  it  was  most  gratifying,  three  years  and  six  months  later,  to 
witness  the  changes  that  the  brief  period  had  wrought.  Between 
the  military  administration  ami  the  civilian  employees  exists  the 
best  of  feeling.  As  one  man  expressed  it,  “When  the  army  officers 
came  down  here  we  looked  forward  to  the  change  with  no  little 
apprehension.  We  didn’t  suppose  we  should  be  able  to  get  along 
with  them  and  their  way  of  doing  business.  But  they’ve  proved 
themselves  the  best  of  gooil  fellows — not  a  bit  domineering  or  dic¬ 
tatorial;  and  no  man  could  ask  to  work  for  a  more  fair-minded  and 
reasonable  lot  of  official  superiors.” 

Standing  on  the  wooden  suspension  bridge  lately  thrown  across  the 
Culebra  Cut  at  Empire,  and  looking  in  either  direction,  it  is  almost 
unthinkable  that  human  labor  and  no  natural  convulsion  achieved 
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SO  gi<rantic  a  fissure  in  the  earth’s  crust,  by  means  of  those  bull- 
liorned  steam  shovels  eviscerating  3  and  5  cubic  j’anls  at  a  time. 
The  slides  that  have  recently  taken  jilace  (there  was  one  the  night 
before  our  arrival)  seem  as  trivial  amid  those  vast  geodetic — almost 
cosmic — dimensions  as  a  few  bunches  of  grapes  would  be  in  a  Cali¬ 
fornia  vineyard.  Of  course  they  demand  the  serious  attention  they 
receive,  and  where  the  older  houses  are  too  near  the  crumbling  brink 
they  will  have  to  be  moved  back,  but  the  scare  heads  of  alarm  in 
northern  newsjiajiers  are  without  their  justification  on  the  firing-line. 

At  (latun,  where  in  January,  1907,  I  had  seen  a  single  70-ton 
shovel  at  work,  beginning  the  excavation  for  the  locks,  it  now  lookeil 
as  though  the  p^^ramid  builders  were  on  earth  again.  Gone  was  the 
little  palm-thatched  village  of  three  years  ago,  and  in  its  place  was  an 
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MODEL  OF  THE  CANAL  LOCKS  AT  PANAMA. 

Ships  will  pass  through  these  looks  and  through  the  narrower  portions  of  the  canal  with  the  aid  of  eleetrie 
motors,  but  through  a  large  portion  of  the  uptier  level  of  the  canal  they  will  be  propelled  by  their  own 
power. 

exjianding  lake,  with  the  nuul-brown  water  of  the  Chagres  pouring 
indignantly  through  the  spillway  in  the  middle  of  the  dam  site. 
Terracetl  concrete  monoliths  a  hundred  feet  in  height  ami  a  thousand 
feet  in  length  arose,  and  one  could  peer  into  the  black  ojienings  of 
huge  culverts  designed  to  admit  the  water  to  the  lock  chambers. 
It  was  easy  to  believe  Colonel  Siheut’s  quietly  confident  prophecies 
as  to  the  time  of  completion  of  the  great  dam;  and  it  was  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  forecast  the  jiassing  through  the  canal  early  in  li)15  of  some 
such  vessel  as  the  S60-foot  Olympic  of  the  White  Star  Line,  now  build¬ 
ing.  To  cross  the  Isthmus  in  the  jiresent  year  of  grace  and  see  the 
happy,  healthy,  industrious  American  community  and  the  great 
work  that  is  growing  day  by  tlay  beneath  the  thousands  of  busy 
hands  is  to  receive  a  new  accession  of  confidence  in  America  and  of 
pride  and  thankfulness  that  one  is  an  American. 
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A  LTHOUGII  the  cultivation  of  cacao  was  introduced  into  the 
/\  islaml  of  Santo  Domingo  from  Venezuela  by  Spanish  set- 
/  %  tiers  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  the  crop 

now  produced  and  exporteil  is  of  such  magnitude  as  to 
give  the  Dominican  Republic  one  of  the  leading  positions  in  the 
cacao  world,  yet  the  cultivation  continues  to  he  largely  a  matter 
of  chance,  no  systematic  attention  being  paid  to  the  several  details  so 
necessary  to  insure  the  best  returns.  Soil  and  climate  are  not  met 
halfway,  and  the  result  is  only  nature’s  unaided  contribution  to  the 
world’s  supply  of  an  important  article  of  diet.  The  contrast  in  this 
respect  with  other  cacao  countries  must  he  noticeable.  As  a  rule 
cacao  is  grown  by  the  small  planter.  There  are  a  few  large  planta¬ 
tions,  hut  even  on  them  the  retiuisite  care  is  not  taken.  Trees  are 
allowed  to  grow  with  but  little  attention  to  the  proper  distance  that 
should  be  between  them,  so  that  there  is  often  the  aspect  of  under¬ 
growth  instead  of  an  orderly  orchard ;  selection  of  the  best  soil  is  not 
made  to  give  the  greatest  yield,  nor  are  the  trees  pruned  in  order  to 
avoid  that  waste  in  substance  that  should  be  retained  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  fruit  itself.  An  appreciation  of  the  foregoing  statements 
will  convey  an  idea  of  what  the  future  may  be  for  cacao  in  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic  when  the  essential  efforts  are  put  forth  in  its  cidtivation. 
UiKiuestionably,  cacao  is  destined  to  be  the  mainstay  of  the  country, 
and  the  income  from  the  sale  of  this  natural  product  creates  wealth 
more  widely  distributed  among  the  people  than  is  true  of  the  other 
principal  product,  sugar. 

A  great  advantage  enjoyed  by  Dominican  cacao  is  that  Santo 
Domingo  occupies  a  geographical  position  nearest  to  New  York  of 
any  of  the  leading  producing  countries,  and  New  York  is  the  metropo¬ 
lis  of  the  country  of  greatest  cacao  consumption.  This  geographical 
feature  should  exert  an  influence  on  freight  rates,  and  especially  so 
when  with  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal  all  of  the  West  Indies 
will  reap  commercial  benefits  proportionally  greater  than  other 
sections. 

Cacao  cultivation  is  confined  principally  to  the  Cibao  section,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  island.  Here  there  is  an  abundant  rainfall,  so 
necessary  for  the  growth  and  maturing  of  the  cacao  bean.  The  best 
quality  cacao  comes  from  the  Province  of  Seibo,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Higuey,  and  from  around  Sabana  de  la  Mar  on  the  south  coast  of 

“By  \V.  E.  PcLLiAM,  general  receiver  of  Dominican  customs,  Santo  Domingo. 
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Samana  Bay.  The  plantations  in  the  two  sections  particularly 
named  are  controlled  by  forei<;ners,  Swiss  and  French,  who  are  doing 
and  have  already  accomjilished  something  definite  toward  improving 
the  quality  of  Dominican  cacao,  with  the  very  natural  commercial 
consequence  that  the  cacao  marketetl  by  them  commands  a  much 
better  price  than  obtained  in  the  other  district,  from  whence  comes 
the  bulk  of  the  product.  These  efforts  of  the  individuals  mentioned, 
with  the  tangible  reward  accrued,  will  do  much  toward  encouraging 
the  native  growers  to  adopt  similar  methods  if  they  would  increase 
their  income. 

On  either  side  of  the  Yuna  River,  which  flows  into  Samana  Bay 
close  to  the  port  of  Sanchez,  there  is  available  land  open  to  settle¬ 
ment  by  purchase.  The  soil  is  said  to  be  splendidly  adapted  to 
cacao  and  the  annual  rainfall  meets  the  requirement  in  that  respect. 
There  are,  besides,  other  portions  equally  well  adapted  and  open  to 
settlement.  The  land  is  accessible  and  its  purchase  is  compara- 
tivelj'  simple.  The  price  is  within  the  reach  of  anyone  interested 
in  getting  a  foothold  in  the  West  Indies.  That  part  of  the  island 
between  San  Francisco  de  Macoris  and  Moca  so  far  has  produced 
the  most  cacao.  Railroads  ojierate  from  the  interior  to  the  ports 
of  Sanchez  and  Puerto  Plata,  and  from  thence  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  get  the  cacao  crop  to  market.  The  transportation  item 
alone  is  a  sjilendid  factor  operating  for  the  success  of  the  cacao 
cultivation,  for  after  the  crop  is  gathered  and  subjected  to  the  crude 
drying  jirocess  it  is  relatively  simple  to  transport  it  on  horse  or 
mule  back,  as  small  quantities  I'epresent  considerable  value.  In 
this  respect  cacao  is  entirely  different  from  the  other  and  heavier 
native  crops  for  e.xport,  which,  owing  to  the  entire  lack  of  made 
roads  in  the  country,  can  not  be  transported  exce])t  at  an  enormous 
exjiense,  and  often  in  the  rainy  season  it  is  out  of  the  question  to 
attempt  any  kind  of  transportation. 

According  to  those  best  posted  by  years  of  experience  the  best 
yield  in  proper  soil  can  be  obtained  from  planting  about  500  trees  to  a 
hectare,  which  equals  100  meters  square.  Trees  should  be  approxi¬ 
mately  about  4^  meters  apart,  and  kept  pruned  to  a  height  of  4 
meters.  With  due  attention  a  crop  will  mature  and  can  be  gathered 
within  five  or  six  years  from  the  first  planting,  and  in  ton  years  the 
increase  will  be  such  as  to  afford  a  jiositive  and  dependable  income, 
which  will  continue  for  many  years.  A  healthy  cacao  tree  in  its 
prime  will  bear  100  mazorcas  (pods)  annually,  and  the  almond-like 
grains  from  these  will  weigh,  dried  ready  for  shipment,  about  .3  kilos. 
Cacao  is  gathered  throughout  the  whole  year,  although  there  are  two 
princijial  crops,  the  larger  one  from  March  to  June  during  the  spring 
.season,  owing  to  the  effect  of  the  heavy  rains  in  the  preceding  fall. 
The  smaller  croj)  comes  in  October,  November,  and  December. 
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There  are  cacao  trees  still  bearing  in  Santo  Domingo  claimed  to  be 
all  of  100  years  old,  and  an  average  tree  will  continue  to  yield  until 
it  is  60  years  old. 

Together  with  that  care  for  the  trees,  soil  selection,  pruning,  use 
of  fertilizers,  etc.,  will  come  attention  to  the  most  disturbing  agency — 
that  is,  the  presence  in  the  trees  of  what  is  known  as  the  insect  aphis, 
which  has  done  great  damage  during  recent  years.  As  in  South 
America,  this  insect  sucks  the  sap  of  the  leaves  and  in  this  manner 
exhausts  the  producing  quality  of  the  cacao  tree.  These  ravages 
have  been  experienced  before,  and  present  the  only  obstacle  to  a 
great  future  for  the  cacao  industiy.  The  measures  undertaken  by 
the  Government — although  somewhat  delayed — to  aid  in  the  exter¬ 
mination  of  the  pest  may  prove  the  means  of  facilitating  speedy  war 
on  the  unwelcome  visitor  when  it  next  appears  in  the  cacao  section 
of  the  Rej)id)lic.  Planters  in  other  cacao-producing  countries  have 
taken  ])reventive  measures  to  counteract  this  baneful  effect,  but  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  the  zeal  displayed  in  this  direction  has 
been  spasmodic.  Growers  have  allowed  the  inroads  to  continue, 
merely  trusting  to  luck  that  in  time  the  insect  might  disappear.  Such, 
in  fact,  is  now  actually  coming  to  pass.  Although  recent  crops  have 
been  affected  in  a  marked  degree,  indications  for  the  present  year 
point  to  a  veiy'  satisfactory  yield  in  the  coming  months  of  October 
and  November,  as  late  reports  state  that  the  insect  mentioned  is 
gradually  disappearing.  This  insect  readih"  succumbs  to  a  kerosene 
solution  spray,  so  that  the  means  to  combat  it  are  neither  expensive 
nor  difficult  to  obtain. 

The  average  Dominican  cacao  bears  favorable  comparison  with 
that  proiluced  on  the  island  of  Sao  Thome,  Africa;  and  the  best 
quality — that  which  is  given  special  care  at  time  of  fermentation — is 
to  be  classed  with  the  best  Bahia  product. 

Dominican  labor  is  inexpensive,  and  perhaps  can  be  employeil  to 
better  advantage  on  a  cacao  plantation  than  where  heavier  work  is 
the  rule.  There  is  abundant  suitable  land.  Hence  the  return 
reasonably  assured  from  cultivation  of  cacao  in  Santo  Domingo  offers 
an  iiulucement  to  anyone  inclined  to  invest  in  that  line,  who  is  desirous 
of  making  his  home  in  the  West  Indies  ami  will  take  up  the  task 
prepared  to  adapt  himself  to  local  conditions,  learn  the  ways,  habits, 
and  language  of  the  people,  and  determined  hot  to  give  up  the  struggle 
until  success  is  attaineil.  After  a  laj)se  of  four  or  five  years  a  satis¬ 
factory  income  should  be  realized,  and  it  should  increase  with  each 
succeeding  year,  under  normal  conditions.  Bj'  far  the  most  essential 
requirement  is  personal  direction  on  the  ground  by  some  one  direct!}' 
interested  in  the  success  of  the  undertaking.  Long-range  supervision 
and  dependence  upon  a  salaried  overseer  will  not  answer.  Any 
cooperative  scheme  whereby  four  or  five  men  would  band  together 
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to  enfrafio  in  the  cacao  industry  in  Santo  Domiiifio  would  mean  inde¬ 
pendence  for  each  witliin  a  space  of  less  than  ten  years,  provitled 
always  that  the  proper  efforts  are  made  in  the  he"innin^  and  the 
endeavor  not  allowed  to  suffer  throu<;h  inattention.  The  actual 
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financial  comj)ensation  on  the  total  investment  within  a  few  years 
would  he  at  least  33J  per  cent  per  annum,  with  the  additional  phase 
to  he  reckoned  with,  not  true  of  other  tropical  enterprises,  that  the 
initial  period  of  the  first  five  years  rc'presents  the  time  when  the 
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fireatest  amount  of  work  must  be  ilone  to  lirin"  the  cacao  to  the 
maturin"  stage,  after  whicli,  suliject  to  exceptional  t’ears  and  unusual 
conditions  that  may  come,  the  income  from  the  cacao  would  be 
stead}'  and  dependable,  as  the  labor  would  be  employed  mainly  in 
gathering  the  crop  and  looking  after  the  trees  with  a  view  to  the 
next  season. 

To  start  a  cacao  jilantation  the  initial  and  principal  investment 
would  be  confined  to  the  land  itself.  Then  would  be  the  item  for 
fencing.  No  expensive  machinery  is  required  nor  is  any  elaborate 
plant  necessary.  Of  course  there  will  come  off  years,  as  in  all  pur¬ 
suits,  but  if  they  do  the  loss  will  not  be  heavy,  as  would  be  the  case 
if  it  were  necessary  to  maintain  a  costly  establishment  during  a  dis¬ 
astrous  year. 

The  world’s  consumption  of  cacao  is  increasing  at  a  greater  rate 
than  the  recorded  gain  in  production.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  latter 
will  overtake  the  former.  The  demand  for  chocolate,  cocoa,  and  the 
many  confections  in  which  cacao  is  used  expands  year  by  year.  Sec¬ 
tions  of  the  world’s  area  where  cacao  can  successfully  be  grown  are 
necessarily  limited,  owing  to  climatic  requirements.  The  compara¬ 
tive  facility  with  which  this  crop  can  be  produced,  harvested,  and 
transported  gives  it  advantages  not  enjoyed  by  other  tropical 
products. 

Until  Januar}'  1,  1910,  when  the  new  Dominican  tariff  went  into 
effect,  cacao  for  export  was  subject  to  a  customs  tax  of  $1  a  quintal, 
which  constituted  a  considerable  burden — far  more  than  placed  on 
any  other  domestic  product,  so  much  so  that  the  greater  jiart  of  the 
total  export  duties  came  from  cacao.  The  Government,  realizing 
this  condition  and  being  desirous  of  giving  some  aid  to  cacao  growers, 
in  the  new  export  schedule  of  duties  created  a  rate  of  SI  a  hundred 
kilos,  amounting  to  a  decrease  of  53  per  cent  compared  with  the 
former  law.  While  still  a  considerable  tax,  especially  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  many  other  cacao  countries  levy  no  tax  at  all  on  the  product, 
yet  the  reduction  will  prove  an  element  favorable  to  larger  cacao  acre¬ 
age,  as  it  should  give  the  individual  grower  that  much  better  price 
for  his  offering  to  the  buyer  obtaining  cargoes  for  export. 

The  principal  markets  for  Dominican  cacao  are  the  United  States, 
Germany,  and  France,  in  the  order  named.  During  the  current  year 
the  prevailing  price  obtained  in  the  Republic  has  been  around  S8  jier 
quintal  of  50  kilos. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  it  is  believed  that  the  following 
brief  statistical  table  may  prove  of  interest,  as  it  indicates  the  quan¬ 
tities  with  corresponding  values  of  cacao  exported  from  the  Domin¬ 
ican  Republic  to  the  principal  countries  during  the  last  two  calendar 
years: 


Value. 


The  segregation  by  countries  tells  of  the  foreign  consumption. 
Heretofore  Germany  has  been  the  heaviest  purchaser  of  Dominican 
cacao,  but  in  1909  the  United  States  assumed  the  leading  position, 
and  it  is  quite  li^ly  that  American  purchases  will  continue  to  increase 
to  a  greater  extent  than  those  of  other  countries. 

The  year  1909  was  far  from  normal  for  this  export.  As  shown 
above,  the  decrease  amounted  to  9,233,676  pounds  com])ared  with  the 
twelvemonth  period  immediately  preceding,  and  the  shrinkage  in 
value  was  SI  ,509,856.  Effects  of  an  unusual  hurricane  combined  with 
the  inroads  made  by  the  insect  heretofore  discussed  were  contributing 
causes  to  the  very  unfavorable  crop.  The  year  preceding,  1908,  can 
be  accepted  as  nearer  an  average  one.  It  affords  a  dependable  guide 
for  what  may  be  expected  in  the  way  of  cacao,  not  taking  into  account 
the  augmented  profits  that  will  come  with  a  greater  acreage  that 
must  follow  when  immigration  is  attracted  to  the  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic  with  its  wonderful  tropic  climate,  and  the  newcomers  on  the  ground 
realize  what  a  promising  future  awaits  the  really  industrious  and 
serious-minded  who  are  prepared  to  take  a  chance  at  growing  cacao. 


I’nited  States _ 

United  Kingdom 

Germany . 

France . 

Porto  Rico . 

Other  countries. . 

Total . 


Pounds. 
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Pounds. 


1908. 


1900. 


S0;i7,94ti  I  14,080.993 

.  19, 0.38 

2.895.0.30  '  9, 041,. 372 
735,2,39  1  8,917,949 
221  ■  5.9.-)5 

11  !  6,7f>4 


28,497,193 
6,()S9,.531 
2, 702 
115 


Jl, 251, 104 
1,837 
741,000 
703, 527 

m> 

Oil 


IP 


LA  GU  AIR  A  V  V 

THE  PICTURESQUE 


“And  where  is  La  Guaira?  ” 

“Half  round  the  world  on  the  coast  of  the  Spanish  Main.  The  loveliest  place  on 
earth,  and  the  loveliest  governor’s  house,  in  a  forest  of  palms,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain 
8,000  feet  high;  I  shall  only  want  a  wife  there  to  be  in  paradise.’’ — Westward  Ho. 

NO  (loul)t  the  most  malifrned  jtort  of  all  South  America  is  La 
Guaira  in  Venezuela.  It  is  not  the  worst  place  in  the  world, 
yet  a  {lentleman  sent  out  by  a  department  of  the  Ignited 
States  Government  to  collect  information  recently  arrivetl 
just  in  time,  by  runnirifr,  to  make  connections  with  the  train  for 
Caracas,  and  departing  went  out  with  the  same  speed.  In  response 
to  the  question  as  to  his  object  in  nej;lectin<;  commercial  conditions 
of  this  port,  he  said  he  was  told  to  “avoid  La  Guaira,  because  no 
man  could  endure  its  heat;  it  was  pestilential.”  Many  people  live  in 
La  Guaira  all  their  lives,  and  I  know  a  number  who  are  not  dead 
yet.  The  ])oetry  a  former  American  consul  once  “dropped  into” 
entitled  “Adios  to  thee.  La  Guaira,”  is  yet  a  famous  text  of  those 
wdio  do  not  realh"  know  the  ])lace,  and  may  he  it  was  worse  when 
Consul  Bird  “flopped  his  wings”  about  its  “calles”  and  “pulperias.” 

It  is  common  among  commercial  travelers,  especially  from  the 
United  States,  to  rant  and  rave  at  La  Guaira’s  climate  and  conditions. 
But  the  climate  of  La  Guaira  is  fulh'  as  agreeable  as  one  finds  at  any 
port  of  the  same  latitude.  They  speak  from  a  tlay’s  experience;  1 
write  from  over  a  year’s  continuous  residence,  and  it  is  misrepre¬ 
sented.  It  is  an  enervating  climate  for  a  northern  man  if  he  staj’s 
too  long,  but  it  is  delicious  at  times,  and  rarely  severe. 

With  a  market  offering  a  surprising  variety  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  many  of  them  not  usualh’  found  in  tropical  ports;  with 
delicious  fresh  fish  daiU',  and  other  commodities  not  formerly  to  be 
had,  life  is  not  altogether  unj)leasant,  as  many  seem  to  think. 

Situated  at  the  base  and  on  the  jagged  edges  of  cliffs  of  high, 
rugged  mountains  which  rise  almost  directly  from  the  breaking 
surf  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  to  an  elevation  of  from  4,000  to  9,000  feet, 
its  location  is  extremely  j)ictures(iue.  The  town  is  divided  into  three 
or  four  villages,  of  which  La  Guaira  proper  is  the  center;  stretching 
along  the  narrow  shelf  at  the  base  of  the  hills  for  a  distance  of  4  or 
miles,  encompassing  Maiquetia  on  the  west  and  the  Venezuelan, 
Baden  Baden,  yclejit  Macuto,  on  the  east.  If  it  were  “Out  West” 

“  By  Isaac  A.  Manning,  American  consul,  l.a  (Juaira,  t  enezuela. 
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it  would  surely  be  nicknamed  “Striiifitown,”  but  it  <iives  homes  and 
employment  to  ten  or  twelve  thousand  souls. 

The  towns  of  La  (niaira  and  Maiquetia  differ  but  little  from  other 
Spanish  tt)wns,  with  cobblestone-paved  streets,  openinji  out  at  unex¬ 
pected  corners  into  cool-lookin"  parks  as  surprising  and  welcome  as 
oases  in  a  desert.  The  streets  are  flanked  by  brick  or  adobe  stuccoed 
houses  of  one  or  two  stories;  the  front  rooms  frequently  servinf;  as 
shops,  stores,  or  pulperias”  for  the  sale  of  fruits,  vegetables,  matches, 
beer,  wines,  liquors,  and  Idghly  colored  cottons  and  alpargatas,  the 
rear  rooms  and  second  stories  being  the  living  rooms  of  the  families. 

La  (hiaira  is  the  principal  port  of  northern  Venezuela,  and  the 
])ort  of  ingress  and  egress  for  the  capital,  Caracas,  the  “Paris  of 


Uy  Franco.  La  (iuaira. 

A  BUSY  DAY  IN  THE  HARBOR  OF  LA  GUAIRA. 

South  America,”  with  which  it  is  connected  with  a  wonderfully 
scenic  and  picturesque  railway.  It  enjoys  a  large  import  and  export 
trade,  with  an  average  of  20  ships  engagetl  in  international  commerce 
making  it  a  port  of  call  monthly,  while  the  coastwise  sailing  craft, 
many  with  this  as  their  home  port,  are  innumerable.  It  is  a  dull  day 
indeed  in  La  Guaira  harbor  that  finds  less  than  15  or  20  small  sloops 
and  schooners  loading  or  unloading  cargo  from  the  coast  towns  or 
the  adjacent  islands. 

The  approach  from  the  sea  is  picturesque  in  the  extreme,  and  the 
sight  as  one  steams  into  the  harbor  (or  out  of  it)  is  one  not  soon  to 
be  forgotten.  It  gives  a  curious  intermingling  idea  of  the  villages 
along  the  Italian  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  of  the  Ilopi  cliff 
dwellers. 
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The  streets  wind  and  weave  up  the  {jullies  from  the  seashore,  and 
narrow  trails  and  stairways  ziftzag  along  the  steep  hillsides  to  where 
little  whitewashed  huts  break  the  monotony  of  the  red  iron  stain  of 
the  barren  declivities. 

The  old  story  of  narrow  streets  of  medieval  Spanish  towns  repeats 
itself  here.  Laid  out  in  the  centuries  of  turmoil  and  strife,  all  was 
with  a  view  to  defense;  hut  in  La  Chiaira  the  old  story  is  slightly 
accentuated.  There  is  one  boulevard  reaching  from  Maiquetia 
through  La  Guaira  to  Macuto,  and  all  the  rest  are  just  “calles,”  or 
passageways.  The  wider  of  these  is  about  12  feet  across  and  there 
are  several  too  narrow  for  three  people  to  walk  abreast  without 
hum])ing  against  doorsteps  and  the  omnipresent  projecting  iron-barred 


BRITISH  SHU’S  ATTACKING  LA  GUAIRA,  MARCH  2,  1743.  (From  an  old  engraving.) 
The  British,  commanded  by  Carlo.s  Knowies,  were  defeated. 


windows.  The  cobblestone  pavements  are  the  work  of  a  period 
‘‘when  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary.”  When  the 
tropic  rains  come  down  they  serve  excellently  for  dniins,  and  for 
thoroughfares  for  burros  and  foot  passengers  at  other  times. 

La  Guaira  was  established  contemporaneously  with  the  location 
of  the  capital  of  Venezuela  at  C'aracas,  up  to  which  period  the  prin¬ 
cipal  entry  port  had  been  farther  to  the  westward,  the  principal 
center  of  the  country  being  Valencia.  Caracas  having  been  estab¬ 
lished,  however,  in  1567,  it  became  necessary  to  find  a  nearer  sea  con¬ 
nection,  ami  assuming  that  the  jutting  headland  of  Cape  Blanco, 
which  here  forms  a  considerable  bight,  would  offer  protection  to 
ships,  this  was  made  the  port. 
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It  is  distant  over  tlio  mountains  hut  S  miles  from  Caracas.  Tlie 
Spaniards  constructed  a  bridle  ])ath  over  the  hills  to  that  city,  with 
the  never-failiuf;  cobblestones  forming  the  bed.  Over  it  the  arma¬ 
ment,  anmumition,  and  merchandise  of  this  important  ea|)ital  were 
transported  for  many  years.  In  179()  the  Ivinj;  of  Spain  authorized 
the  eonstruetion  of  a  cart  road  from  La  (luaira  to  Caracas  and  also 
the  improvement  of  La  (luaira  jiort,  but  the  work  was  abandoned, 
the  authorities  at  ('aracas  fearin*;  it  would  simply  facilitate  access 
of  their  enemies  to  the  cajiital.  This  was  constructed  later,  however. 

Osorio  Viei.eoas  is  said  to  have  been  responsible  for  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  La  (luaira,  or  rather  of  a  port  alon*;  this  immediate  shore. 
Here  was  offered  every  facility  for  defense,  but,  withal,  several  years 
after  its  settlement  Ami.vs  Pre.ston,  who  accompanied  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  landed  at  Macuto  and  led  400  men  over  a  hidden  trail, 
<;uided  by  a  Spanish  prisoner  named  Viei.apardo,  and  while  the 
Spanish  troojis  of  ('aracas  awaited  the  En<;lish  on  the  established 
Kin<t’s  hif^hway,  Pre.ston  appeared  within  that  city,  where  he 
carried  to  completeness  the  usual  customs  of  the  (jay  buccaneers. 
He  then  made  his  way  back  to  his  ships,  escapin''  with  the  booty 
and  with  the  loss  of  but  few  men. 

French  pirates  under  one  M.  (Ira.mmont  found  La  Guaira  easy  prey 
in  1()S0;  but  the  Dutch  (in  170.‘1)  and  the  Enjilish  naval  forces  (in 
17.39  and  1743)  were  driv’en  off,  the  fortifications  at  La  (luiara  by 
that  time  havin';  assumed  considerable  proportions.  They  were 
stronj;  liecause  of  their  coimnandinj;  positions  on  the  hills  overlookin'; 
town  and  harbor. 

There  are  in  absolute  ruin  and  abandon  on  the  hills  above  La 
(luaira  what  were  no  iloubt  well-armed  batteries  to  the  number  of 
six  or  seven,  and  four  other  rather  commandin';  positions  are  still 
maintained  as  military  ])osts,  where  are  now  two  modern  cannon. 
Seein«;  these  old  ruins  one  can  well  appreciate  how  the  (luaireuos 
were  able  to  beat  off  the  ships  of  war  of  that  time. 

La  Guaira  has  been  frequently  the  seat  of  war  (hirin';  its  existence, 
and  foreij;n  warships  threatenin';  its  destruction  are  not  unknown 
to  the  present  ‘;eneration.  There  recently  occurred  a  most  amusing 
reminder  of  one  of  the  later  of  these  events,  and  it  is  too  good  a  story 
to  keep. 

A  soldier  at  the  fort  called  "El  Vijia,”  just  above  tbe  town,  was 
sitting  astride  a  4-inch  cannon  of  the  old  muzzle-loader  tyjie,  enjojdng 
the  ubiciuitous  cigarette  of  cotton  paper  and  Havana  tobacco.  After 
consuming  the  greater  jiart  of  the  little  roll,  he  stuck  the  still  burning 
butt  into  the  vent  or  "touch  hole”  of  the  gun,  and  the  gun,  like 
Deacon  Pogram’s  jiowder,  "went  off  all  at  once.”  It  had  been  for¬ 
gotten  in  the  stress  of  warfare  of  the  days  of  ('astro  and  the  Eurojiean 
blockaders,  and  the  charge  had  been  waiting  just  such  attention  as  the 
smoker  gave  it.  The  town  was  startled  by  the  rejiort  and  the  shriek 
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of  the  shot  as  it  passed  harmlessly  to  the  point  in  the  sea  where  it 
was  expected  to  have  destroyed  a  warshij),  but  when  the  soldier 
'‘came  to,”  he  took  a  vow  never  to  insidt  a  muzzle-loader  cannon 
with  a  ci<;arette  ajjain,  however  antifjuated  and  harmless  it  mijiht 
ap])ear.  He  said,  “Un  canon  cuando  fuma,  fuma  tanto.”  (When  a 
cannon  smokes,  it  smokes  too  much.) 

La  Gnaira  was  the  scene  of  the  incarceration  of  many  of  the  con- 
s])irators  of  the  various  movements  between  1706  and  the  final  throw- 
inj;  oir  of  Spanish  dominion,  in  ISIO,  and  the  principal  dungeons  where 
these  ])risoners  were  ke])t  were  under  the  streets  near  the  sea  wall. 
They  have  been  destroyed  in  later 
years,  althou<th  the  outlines  of  some 
of  the  entrances  may  he  seen  in  the 
walls  which  keep  La  Gnaira  Creek 
within  its  bed. 

The  first  consjiiracies  against 
Spanish  rule  were  hacked  by  the 
British  "overnorof  the  island  of  Trin¬ 
idad,  hut  when  all  ])lans  for  a  <irand 
coup  de  guerre  et  de  etat  were  about 
jierfected,  the  si<;nin<;  of  ])eace  be¬ 
tween  Spain  and  Eiifiland  caused  the 
withdrawal  of  the  latter’s  influence 
and  help,  and  one  of  the  consjiirators 
was  shot  atCaracas,  his  body  divided, 
and  ])arts  sent  to  various  ])rovinces 
for  exhibition  to  the  populace.  To 
La  Guaira  the  humane  ftovernor  of 
Caracas  sent  the  head  in  an  iron  ca<te, 
had  it  mounted  on  a  jiole,  and  set  up 
in  the  jilaza. 

That  this  did  not  have  the  imme¬ 
diate  deterrent  effect  ex])ected  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  fact  that  other  efforts 
were  made  to  install  a  formidable  revolution,  and  the  "reat  Francisco 
Miranda,  who  died  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  Venezuelan  liberty,  made 
an  effort  to  secure  assistance  in  the  United  States.  lie  directed  a  letter 
to  Alexander  Hamilton  askinji:  for  a  contin"ent  of  10,000  men, 
exjiectinj;  En<;land  to  sujijily  a  naval  force,  but  President  Adams  jiost- 
poned  the  reply.  A^ain,  when  the  Louisiana  question  arose,  Miranda, 
thinkin*;  the  time  projiitious,  arrived  in  the  United  States  seeking  helji, 
only  to  find  the  Louisiana  purchase  consummated. 

He  found  he  could  not  count  upon  the  assistance  of  the  United 
States  Government  in  carrying;  out  his  ])lans,  but  he  recruited  200 
men,  sons  of  <tood  families  of  New  York,  and  after  many  difficulties 
57461— Bull.  4—10 - 7 


ri*  THE  CLIFFS  at  LA  GUAIRA. 

Stairways  zipzag  along  the  steep  hilLsiUes  to 
where  little  whitewashed  huts  break  the 
monotony  of  the  red  iron  stain  of  the 
barren  declivities. 
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A  STREET  IN  LA  GUAIRA,  SHOWING  BRIDGES  OVER  LA  GUAIRA  RIVER. 


The  entranees  to  the  old  dungeons  were  just  under  the  bridge  shown  in  the  foreground. 
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sailed  in  small  ships  for  Venezuela.  He  was  defeated  on  the  coast  of 
Cnmana,  and  a  price  of  30,000  pesos  placed  on  his  head.  The  inquisi¬ 
tion  sitting  at  Cartafjena  declared  him  the  “enemy  of  God  and  the 
Kin",  not  fitted  to  receive  either  bread,  fire,  or  shelter.” 

He  returned  to  Venezuela  again  in  1810,  fought  and  lost  a  battle 
at  Haracay,  and  after  being  captured  on  June  17,  imprisoned  in  La 
Guaira  and  later  in  Puerto  Cabello,  he  was  sent  to  Spain  via  Porto 
Rico,  dying  in  a  Spanish  prison  July  14,  1816.  There  is  little  about 
La  Guaira  of  local  interest  in  connection  with  either  Miranda  or 
Simon  Bolivar,  both  of  whose  names  are  so  highly  reverenced  in  all 
this  countrv. 


rhotojrraph  liy  Vranco.  Iji  Guaira. 

PALACE  OF  THE  OLD  SPANISH  (SOVEUNOH,  DON  GUZMAN  DE  SOTO,  LA  (iUAlKA. 

Among  the  old  historic  points  interesting  to  the  modern  student 
and  traveler,  nothing  seems  to  me  quite  so  worthy  of  attention  as  the 
house  which  now  occupies  the  site  in  the  gardens  where  lived  the 
Spanish  governor,  so  aptly  described  in  Kingsley’s  famous  book, 
“Westward  Ho.”  The  old  house  was  partially  destroyed  by  the 
terrible  earthquake  which  caused  almost  the  total  destruction  of 
La  Guaira,  Caracas,  and  other  cities  of  Venezuela  on  Holy  Thursday, 
March  26,  1812,  but  the  jiresent  structure,  rebuilt  on  the  old  founda¬ 
tions,  is  evidently  similar  in  construction  and  form  to  the  other. 

The  gardens,  the  Hag  pavements,  and  the  graveled  walk  leading 
from  the  seashore,  are  more  or  less  as  they  must  have  been  when  the 
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Amyas  Lei"li  of  the  story  came  with  his  brother  Frank,  who  sought 
his  lady  here,  onh"  to  find  the  “Rose  of  Torridge”  in  possession  of  his 
enem}’,  Don  Guzman  Maria  Magdaleno  Sotomayor  de  Soto.  The 
house  stands  to  the  eastward  of  La  Guaira  proper,  on  an  eminence 
overlooking  much  of  the  town  and  commanding  an  excellent  view*  of 
the  harbor.  The  Macuto  steam  tramway  and  the  electric  lights  are 
about  the  only  things  one  finds  near  it  sufficiently  bizarre  to  destroy 
the  conceit  of  harking  back  to  that  earlier  time,  for  in  little  else  is  the 
immediate  scene  changed. 

There  are  few*  public  institutions  in  La  Guaira  of  particular  interest, 
one  of  the  principal  being  the  Masonic  temple,  built  on  the  sea  wall  in 
1855.  Among  the  others,  the  market,  custom-house,  and  raihvay 
station  are  the  most  imposing.  In  Macuto  are  a  number  of  very 
charmmg  villas,  and  the  sea  baths  are  pojiular,  many  people  coming 
there  from  Caracas  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  to  breathe  the  salt 
air  of  the  Caribbean  and  bathe  in  its  waters. 

The  Union  Club  of  La  Guaira  is  the  principal  social  center,  and  has 
had  an  uninterrupted  career  dating  from  April  19,  1842,  being  one 
of  the  oldest  institutions  of  its  kind  in  South  America. 

The  harbor  works  call  for  attention,  the  main  breakwater  form¬ 
ing  an  inclosed  bay  and  olfering  pier  room  for  three  ships,  the  outer 
having  sufficient  safe  water  for  vessels  of  30-feet  draft.  The  harbor 
is  well  buoyed  and  offers  safe  anchorage. 

There  are  three  trails  over  the  mountain  leading  from  La  Guaira 
to  Caracas  by  which  one  may  reach  the  capital  on  horseback  in  four 
or  five  hours,  presenting  vistas  of  exquisite  beauty.  The  most  pic¬ 
turesque  probably  is  via  Galipan,  a  small  village  at  an  elevation  of 
about  3,000  feet,  from  which  Caracas  on  the  one  side  ami  the  Carib¬ 
bean  Sea  on  the  other  are  visible. 

The  Caracas  Raihvay  offers  also  a  most  delightful  trip,  rising  to  an 
elevation  of  3,200  feet  in  21  miles  of  distance.  It  is  a  succession  of 
sharp  curves  and  steep  grades,  and  as  it  climbs  the  mountain  side 
one  encounters  scenery  rare  in  its  variety.  The  sea,  the  harbor,  the 
tow*ns  of  La  Guaira  and  Maiquetia,  and  the  flat  plains  of  Cao  Blanco 
are  far  below.  Coffee  plantations  are  passed,  and  groves  of  banana 
trees  w*ave  in  the  breeze.  The  line  creeps  around  the  precipitous 
cliffs  of  El  Boqueron,  w*ith  the  homes  of  goatherds  and  Canary  Island 
truck  farmers  in  the  gullies  far  below*.  The  majestic  mountains 
tow*er  high  above,  and  canyons  stretch  out  beneath  with  thread-like 
rivulets  flow*ing  along  their  sandy  beds.  There  is  much  that  remimls 
one  of  the  scenic  changes  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  Utah  and  Colorado, 
but  the  low*  English  engines,  the  short  train  of  small  coaches,  little 
resemble  the  enormous  trains  of  that  roatl. 

After  a  two-hour  climb  the  summit  is  passed,  and  the  train 
debouches  into  the  rich  valley  of  the  Guiria,  wherein  Ues  Caracas, 
but  that  is  another  story. 


Bored  by  tUo  lovelinoss  of  Norway’s  fiords  and  grown  weary 
of  the  soft  beauty  of  the  Italian  and  the  rugged  grandeur 
of  tlie  vSwiss  lakes,  the  blase  globe  trotter  turns  in  search  of 
some  new  enchanted  spot  where  the  realization  that  it  is 
seen  for  the  first  time  lends  again  some  zest  to  life. 

The  world  is  fast  grasping  the  fact  that  in  the  comparatively 
small  space  between  Mexico  and  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  lies,  as  it 


.\LL  .\ao.\RDi 

were,  a  Land  of  Promise — a  promise  of  wealth  incalculable  to  the 
realm  of  commerce,  through  the  cultivation  and  development  of 
marvelously  rich  and  fertile  countries  which  are  being  opened  up 
with  wonderful  rapidity  by  the  network  of  railroads  that  are 
spreading  throughout  the  five  beautiful  republics  of  Central  America. 
More  than  a  land  of  promise  to  the  archa:>ologist,  who  has  here  a 
vast  field  for  research  wherein  to  unravel  the  mystery  which  sur¬ 
rounds  the  history  of  the  ancient  American  civilization  and  throw 

“By  Edine  Francis  Tisdel. 
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“  Here  the  water  seems  to  t)e  motionless,  its  glassy  surface  reHectin);  in  al)solute  perfection  of  detail 
each  leal  and  flower,  and  not  a  sound  breaks  the  silence.” 

Mecca  of  those  desiring  to  escape  the  cold  and  gloom  of  a  northern 
winter.  Nowhere  in  the  worhl  can  be  found  more  magnificent  and 
varied  scener}'  than  that  which  greets  the  traveler,  especially  in  the 
lake  regions  of  this  lovely  Republic.  Of  the  four  large  lakes — 
Peten,  lying  far  to  the  north;  Yzahal,  near  the  Atlantic  coast;  Ama- 
titlan,  on  the  Guatemala  Central  Railroad  not  far  from  Guatemala 
City;  and  Atitlan,  tucked  away  in  the  mountains  near  the  Pacific 
coast — there  is  small  choice.  Differing  so  wiilely,  each  in  its  way  is 
perfect,  characteristic  of  its  location  and  climate. 

I’pon  our  arrival  in  Puerto  Barrios  we  concluded  to  visit  I^ake 
Yzalial  before  going  up  to  the  city  of  Guatemala.  After  one  night 
of  rest,  therefore,  we  boarded  the  little  mail  boat  which  carried  us 


some  light  upon  the  origin  of  the  people  whose  wonderful  works  are 
evidenced  in  the  ruins  of  prehistoric  cities  found  hidden  in  dense 
tropical  forests.  A  land  of  beautiful  realities  to  even  the  ordinary 
tourist,  who  finds  easily  accessible  a  wealth  of  scenic  beauty  unsur¬ 
passed  and  a  perfection  of  climate  rarely  ecpialed. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  Guatemala,  the  most  northern  of  the 
Central  American  Republics  and  our  nearest  neighbor  after  Mexico. 
It  is  reached  by  a  three  days’  delightful  sail  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  along  the  coast  of  British  Honduras.  The  fine  new  ships  of 
the  United  Fruit  Company  give  every  luxury  and  comfort  of  ocean 
travel,  and  Guatemala,  in  the  very  near  future,  will  become  the 
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out  from  the  landlocked  bay,  a  short  distance  across  the  Gulf  of  Ama- 
tique  and  along  the  shoreline,  where  graceful  palms  stirred  lazily  in 
the  perfumeil  breeze,  to  Livingston.  This  town  is  picturescpiely 
situated  on  a  bluff  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Dulce,  or  Sweet  River. 
A  new  hotel,  with  comfortable  rooms  and  excellent  cuisine,  has 
lately  been  opened  here,  and  a  dav  or  two  may  be  well  spent  enjoying 
the  many  unusual  scenes  in  this  quaint  little  town. 

From  the  porch  of  the  Hotel  Rio  Dulce,  we  look  down  through  a 
maze  of  palm  trees,  across  the  thatched  roofs  of  the  town,  to  the 
sparkling  waters  of  the  bay,  where  the  Caribs  dart  back  and  forth  in 
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graceful  canoes.  In  a  kneeling  posture  and  with  only  the  use  of  a 
paddle,  they  skim  across  the  water  with  incredible  speed.  The  air  is 
heavy  with  the  scent  of  jasmine  and  gardenias;  the  gleam  of  oranges 
and  the  tiny  golden  balls  of  the  cumquat  meet  the  eye  at  every 
turn,  and  towering  above  all  the  great  spreading  branches  of  the 
■wonderful  breadfruit  tree. 

Lake  Yzabal  lies  about  50  miles  inland  and  a  regular  line  of  steam¬ 
ers  ply  between  Livingston  and  Panzos,  in  the  interior  on  the  Polo- 
chic  River.  We  did  not,  however,  avail  ourselves  of  this  usual  means 
of  transportation,  having  had  a  launch  placed  at  our  disposal. 
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For  the  first  10  miles  we  followed  the  winding  course  of  the  Kio 
Dulce,  the  beauty  of  which  is  only  comparable  to  that  of  the  far- 
famed  Saguenay.  By  some  terrible  convulsion  of  nature,  the  moun¬ 
tains  have  been  rent  asunder  and  through  picturesque  canyons  and 
gorges  this  lovely  river  wends  its  majestic  course  to  the  sea.  The 
shores  gradually  draw  nearer  together  and  we  soon  find  ourselves 
shut  in  between  towering  walls  of  green,  rising  to  the  height  of  400 
to  500  feet,  with  dense  tropical  vegetation  and  graceful  overhanging 
vines  lazily  swaying  in  the  breeze.  Here  the  water  seems  to  be 
motionless,  its  glassy  surface  reflecting  in  absolute  perfection  of 
detail  each  leaf  and  flower,  and  not  a  sound  breaks  the  silence.  The 
only  signs  of  life  are  the  hundreds  of  beautiful  white  Garza,  the  birds 
which  furnish  Dame  Fashion  with  the  much  desired  and  ever-expensive 
aigrette.  We  passed  occasionally  a  native  drifting  downstream  in 
his  dugout,  or  pit  pan,  as  these  canoes  are  called — his  cargo  a  bunch 
of  bananas  or  a  string  of  fish. 

The  shores  again  receded  and  we  entered  the  Gulf  of  Golfete,  a 
pretty  body  of  water  some  10  miles  in  length  and  dotted  with  numer¬ 
ous  islands.  Another  narrow  channel  and  we  finally  entered  the  lake 
proper.  A  beautiful  picture  is  before  us — the  lovely  expanse  of  water 
with  its  wooded  shores  rising  gradually  to  the  rugged  Sierras  de  las 
Minas,  to  the  south,  and  the  Santacruz  Mountains,  to  the  north. 
Here  stand  the  picturesque  ruins  of  the  old  Spanish  fort  of  San 
Felipe,  built  in  1525  by  Hernando  Cortez  during  his  march  from 
Mexico  to  Honduras  and  erected  to  protect  the  approach  to  the  town 
of  Yzabal,  which  at  that  time  was  the  principal  port  of  entry.  It  is 
now  of  small  importance,  a  sandbar  having  formed  across  the  mouth 
of  the  Rio  Dulce,  which  prevents  vessels  drawing  over  16  feet  of 
w’ater  from  reaching  this  inland  sea.  Large  brass  cannon,  bearing 
the  date  1496,  have  been  found  scattered  among  the  ruins  of  this  old 
fortification. 

On  the  north  shore  is  the  town  of  Santacnjz,  where  an  enterprising 
American  has  established  a  sawmill  in  a  dense  pine  forest,  cuttin" 
the  timber  to  sell  to  the  natives  and  sometimes  shipping  it  to  the 
seaboard  to  be  sold  along  the  coast.  The  surrounding  country  is 
very  rich  and  productive.  Immense  banana  plantations  are  seen  on 
every  side,  the  estate  of  “Jocolo,”  where  we  stopped  for  luncheon, 
being  one  of  the  richest. 

Neither  pen  nor  brush  can  do  justice  to  the  wild  beauty  of  the 
Polochic  River,  and  those  in  search  of  new  sensations  can  enjoy  the 
unique  experience  of  traveling  in  perfect  safety  through  a  tropical 
wilderness,  wLere  gayly  colored  parrots  and  inquisitive  monkeys 
chatter  at  the  intruder  from  overhanging  branches,  and  crocodiles, 
with  wide  open  mouths,  lie  basking  in  the  sun. 
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This  is  the  main  route  to  the  coast  for  the  natives  of  the  ('oban 
and  Peten  districts,  who  bring  their  produce  in  canoes  down  the  river 
to  Lake  Yzahal  and  thus  to  the  markets  of  Livingston. 

On  the  Polochic,  near  Panzos,  is  situated  the  great  rubber  planta¬ 
tion  of  “Tinajas,”  which  covers  155,000  acres  of  land.  It  is  owned 
by  the  Guatemala  Central  Railroad  and  is  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  and  richest  estates  of  its  kind  in  Central  America. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  country  lies  the  great  lake  of  Peten,  or 
San  Andres,  of  which  comparatively  little  is  known,  except  to  anti¬ 
quarians.  Situated  in  a  wild,  almost  uninhabited  part  of  the  coun- 


I.\  THE  LAKE  COI  NTKY. 


tr\',  perhaps  the  richest  in  all  Guatemala,  it  is  diflicult  of  access. 
This  immense  body  of  fresh  water,  27  miles  long  and  having  a  shore 
line  of  70  miles,  is  dotted  with  numerous  i.slands.  On  the  largest  of 
these  is  the  town  of  Flores,  with  about  15,000  inhabitants.  Near 
Flores  are  the  ruins  of  a  buried  city,  with  stone  images  and  mono¬ 
liths  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  showing  the  unread  history  of  a 
people  which  dwelt  in  the  midst  of  this  ])rimeval  forest  ages  ago. 

To  the  .south  of  Peten  the  Guatemala  Central  owns  another  great 
estate — den.se  mahogany  forests  covering  111,000  acres  of  land. 
When  cut  this  mahogany  must  be  floated  down  the  river  Sarstoon  to 
the  .sea  in  the  Gulf  of  Amatique,  where  ve.ssels  load  for  Europe. 
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At  Lake  Amatitlan  we  find  ourselves  on  a  much  visited  lake.  The 


borders  of  this  lovely  bod}'  of  water,  lying  only  18  miles  to  the  south 
of  Guatemala  ('ity,  are  the  playgrounds  of  the  capital.  For  15  miles 
along  its  curved  shore  line  run  the  tracks  of  the  Gimtemala  Central 
Railroad,  which,  particularly  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  carries 
many  excursionists  to  the  town  of  Amatitlan,  the  favorite  resort  of 
picnickers. 

Situated  at  an  altitude  of  nearly  2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  12  miles  long  and  3  miles  wide,  it  is  very  deep  anil  gives  rise  to  a 
river,  the  Guastoya,  which  has  its  outlet  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  12 
miles  south  of  the  port  of  San  Jose,  where  it  is  12  miles  wde. 


TYPES  SEEN  IN  THE  INTEUIOU  OF  lU  ATEMAI.A, 


At  the  station  of  Laguna  we  find  a  nice  little  hotel,  with  wide 
porches  which  overlook  the  rippling  blue  waters  and  from  where  we 
can  look  across  to  the  rich  green  slojie  of  the  giant  volcano,  Agua, 
which  rises  in  one  magnificent,  unbroken  sweep  to  the  height  of 
13, ()()()  feet.  Behind  it  one  catches  a  glimpse  of  the  jagged  crest  of 
Fuego. 

Amatitlan  presents  much  to  interest  the  scientist.  The  watei^s  are 
strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur  and  iron,  and  many  people  come 
here  for  tlie  baths.  In  cases  of  rheumatism  some  remarkable  cures 
have  been  made. 

A  curious  phenomenon,  which  is  a  yearly  occurrence,  generally 
during  the  month  of  March,  is  an  eruption  which  takes  place  at  the 
bottom  of  the  lake,  and  great  (piantities  of  suljihur  rise  to  the  surface 
of  the  water.  This,  for  a  time,  is  the  death  knell  of  the  fish.  At 


AN  INSPIRING  SCKNE  IN  GUATEMALA. 

The  volcanoes  in  the  distanoe'are  called  “  Fuego  ”r(F'ire)*and  “  Agua”  (Water),  and  are  12,197  and  13,487  feet,  respectively,  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Nestling 
peacelully  at  the  base  of  these  passive  giants  of  the  cordillera  is  the  tranquil  volcanic  lake  of  Atitlan.  The  plantation  in  the  foreground,  with  its  fertile  fields 
and  wealth  of  vegetation,  is  typical  of  the  temperate  zone  of  the  Republic. 


THE  LAKES  OF  GUATEMALA. 


iill  other  times,  liowever,  the  sportsman  ean  indulge  in  his  favorite 
pastime  to  his  lieart’s  eontent.  The  markets  of  (luatemala  City  are 
daily  supplied  from  this  lake,  the  Mojara,  a  small  pan  fish  of  fine 
flavor,  heiiif;  very  plentiful.  Fried  to  a  crisp  brown  and  pipin"  hot, 
these  are  sold  by  Indian  women  at  all  the  stations  alon"  the  lake. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  cidtivate  the  spawn  of  imported 
white  fish,  hut  when  grown  to  a  good  size  the  native  fishermen 
practically  exhausted  the  stock. 

Large  j)ieces  of  jnimice  stone  are  found  floating  on  the  surface  of 
the  water  and  along  the  shore.  In  the  boiling  springs  which  abound, 
is  done  the  laundry  work  of  the  city,  the  women  taking  advantage 


VIEW  OF  LAKE  ATITLAN  AND  THE  TWO  ATITLAN  VOLCANOES. 


Taken  from  the  heiRht  of  Oodines. 


of  this  water  heated  by  nature  and  ever  ready  for  use.  Groups  of 
dark-skinned  Indian  women,  in  their  gayly  colored  native  costumes, 
kneeling  by  the  deep  blue  waters  amidst  piles  of  snowy  linen,  present 
a  most  attractive  and  fascinating  jiicture.  There  is  also  a  novelty 
about  a  picnic,  when  eggs  can  be  cooked  without  trouble  by  merely 
dropping  them  into  one  of  Mother  Nature’s  ever-boiling  pots. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  see  many  lakes  in  flifferent  parts 
of  the  world,  but  nev'er  have  I  seen  one  more  exquisitely  beautiful 
than  the  curious  crater  lake  of  Atitlan,  incomparable  for  grandeur 
of  scenery  and  perfection  of  climate.  The  traveler  is  more  than 
repaid  for  the  several  hours  spent  in  the  saddle,  for  up  to  this  time 
it  can  only  be  reached  on  horseback.  I  think  I  can  safely  predict, 
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however,  that  before  very  long  there  will  be  ever}’  facility  for  reaching 
one  of  the  loveliest  spots  in  the  world. 

In  the  southwestern  part  of  Guatemala,  some  35  miles  from  the 
railroad  and  at  an  altitude  of  5,000  feet,  nature  seems,  on  the  borders 
of  this  silent  body  of  water,  to  have  reached  the  culmination  of  her 
handiwork. 

Discovered  first  by  the  Spaniards  in  1524,  Alvarado  was  here 
victorious  in  a  desperate  battle  with  the  natives,  and,  exploring  the 
surrounding  country,  took  possession  in  the  name  of  Spain. 

In  the  very  heart  of  the  mountains  we  find  this  lake,  30  miles  in 
length  and  10  miles  in  breadth.  Although  many  streams  empty  their 
waters  into  it,  there  is  no  visible  outlet  and  its  depth  is  unknown,  no 
soundings  having  been  made  with  a  line  of  more  than  300  fathoms. 


,  VIEW  OF  LAKE  ATITLAX  FROM  THE  HOTEL  PORCH. 
Showing  volcanoes  of  San  Pedro  and  the  two  Atitlans. 


Xo  fish  live  in  its  icy  waters,  and  here  and  there  upon  its  surface 
mineral  springs  bubble  up  from  its  unfathomable  depths.  Several 
attempts  have  been  made  to  grow  fish  here,  but  they  all  disappear. 
At  San  Lucas  can  still  be  seen  the  remains  of  hatcheries.  There 
is  reported  to  be  in  this  lake  a  vortex,  evidently  leading  to  a  subter¬ 
ranean  passage,  wliicli  seems  to  be  the  plausible  explanation  of  their 
strange  disappearance.  For  several  hours  each  <lay  a  strong  wind 
blows  down  from  the  mountains,  whipping  the  smooth  surface  into 
angry  waves  and  changing  the  usually  placid  expanse  into  a  choppy, 
whitecapped  sea. 

I  made  this  trip  umler  rather  unusual  circumstances,  for  casting 
aside  the  more  conventional  time  for  travel,  we  rode  by  night,  under 
the  silvery  light  of  the  moon.  Having  once  done  this,  the  very 
idea  of  daylight  associated  with  such  scenes  becomes  banal  in  the 
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extreme,  and  I  advise  anyone  makiii"  this  journey  to  arrange  for 
their  arrival  at  the  lake  in  the  “wee  sma’  hours.”  They  will  never 
regret  it. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  charm  and  witchery  of  this  country, 
bathed  in  moonlight,  the  scenery  at  each  step  becoming  more  im¬ 
pressive.  We  forded  rushing,  tumbling  mountain  streams,  looking 
like  cascades  of  silver,  and  we  rode  through  silent  Indian  villages, 
where  the  inhabitants  were  sleeping  in  front  of  their  strange  little 
bamboo  huts.  The  only  sound  to  break  the  silence  was  the  plaintive 
call  of  the  whippoorwill. 

We  reached  the  village  of  San  Lucas,  on  the  borders  of  the  lake, 
and  there  we  found  in  readiness  the  little  steamer  which  was  to  take  us 
across  to  the  hotel  on  the  opposite  shore,  a  trip  of  an  hour  and  a  half. 

Words  are  inadequate  to  portray  the  scene  which  was  before  us. 
The  great  expanse  of  water  la)’  like  molten  silver  in  the  moonlight, 
the  mountains,  solemn  and  awe-inspiring,  standing  in  serried  ranks 
like  giant  sentinels  to  guard  this  treasure.  A  soft,  pearly  mist  hung 
over  all,  but  not  so  dense  as  to  hide  the  perfect  outline  of  the  three 
great  volcanoes — the  two  Atitlans  and  San  Pedro.  These  stupendous 
giants  rise  to  the  height  of  nearly  12,000  feet  and  fall  in  one  unbroken 
sweep  to  the  water’s  edge. 

As  we  approached  the  ojiposite  shore  the  hotel  stood  out  white 
and  clear  against  the  dark  background  of  the  hills,  overhanging 
the  water  like  a  tiny  flower-garlanded  bird  cage.  At  the  landing 
place  a  group  of  Indians  awaited  our  arrival,  each  holding  a  torch, 
the  flames  casting  weird  flickering  shadows  and  a  lurid  glow  over 
the  scene. 

Owned  by  a  German,  this  hotel  is  considered,  with  few  exceptions, 
the  best  in  Guatemala,  and  although  simple,  is  comfortable  and 
clean,  and  the  food  is  of  excellent  quality  and  welt  cooked.  Ham¬ 
mocks  and  easy  chairs  give  a  homelike  look  to  the  long  vine-covered 
verandas  of  the  two  main  buildings.  In  this  peaceful  spot  the  da^'s 
slip  by  imheeded.  The  world  and  its  busy  life  beyond  the  towering 
mountains  is  forgotten  and  we  drift  out  upon  a  sea  of  romance  and 
poetry. 

There  are  many  delightful  excursions  to  be  made  in  the  vicinity, 
11  quaint  Indian  villages,  named  after  the  Apostles,  dotting  the 
shores;  considerable  commerce  is  carried  on  between  these  towns 
by  means  of  canoes,  and  the  steam  launch  makes  the  round  of  the 
lake  regularly  twice  a  week.  The  town  of  Atitlan  is  very  pic¬ 
turesquely  situated  on  a  bay  running  inland  between  the  two  vol¬ 
canoes — San  Pedro  anti  Atitlan.  Not  far  away,  snuggled  close  to 
the  water’s  edge  at  the  foot  of  Atitlan,  is  the  “Cerro  del  Oro” — 
Mountain  of  Gold — where  a  great  treasure  is  believed  by  the  natives 
to  lie  buried,  and  the  ruins  of  an  old  fort  can  be  vaguely  discerned. 


A  PICTURESQUE  SCENE  IN  GUATEMALA. 

An  illustration  of  the  country's  exul>orant  vegetation  so  much  admired  by  Humboldt 
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Two  thousand  feet  above  the  lake  is  the  large  town  of  Solola, 
capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name  and  a  center  of  commerce. 
Here  is  obtained  a  fine  view  of  the  surrounding  country,  but  by  far 
the  most  beautiful  is  that  from  the  height  of  Godines.  We  find  our¬ 
selves  at  an  altitude  of  8,000  feet  and  the  whole  world  appears  to 
lie  before  us.  It  is  true  we  have  not  the  snow  peaks  of  Switzerland, 
but  instead  is  the  unusual  spectacle  of  range  after  range  of  mountains 
on  all  sides,  dominated  by  the  majestic  heads  of  great  volcanoes,  7 
in  all,  magnificent  in  their  imposing  grandeur  and  jealously  guarding 
the  beautiful  lake,  which,  like  a  great  sapphire,  lies  3,000  feet  below. 

The  filmy  veil  of  mist  which  is  characteristic  of  this  region  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  occasionally  melts  away,  and  as  we  stood 


on  this  spot,  speechless  before  the  wonder  of  this  panorama,  it  seemed 
for  our  benefit  alone  to  have  crept  silently  away  in  the  night,  and 
earth  and  sky  and  water  were  perfectly  revealed,  outvying  each 
other  in  deepest  tones  of  blue. 

But  even  as  we  gazed  soft  clouds  formed  in  the  valleys  below  and 
crept  stealthily  up,  writhing  and  twisting  like  great  white  snakes, 
until  once  more  they  had  encircled  the  mountains  like  giant  serpents 
whose  power  even  the  great  hills  could  not  withstand. 

Nature  seemed  to  say  that  we  had  looked  already  too  long  upon 
her  secret  treasures,  and  softly  but  swiftly  she  again  drew  around 
ttiem  the  gauzy  mantle  in  which,  except  at  rare  intervals,  she  keeps 
them  wrapped. 
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UNVEILING  OF  STATUE 
OF  WASHINGTON  AT 
VERSAILLES  V  /. 

The  bronze  re|)licu  of  lloudon’s  celebrated  statue  of  Wasii- 
IXGTOX  was  i)resented  by  the  State  of  Virginia  to  the 
French  Republic  on  August  IS,  1910.  The  impressive 
ceremony  took  ])lace  in  the  Napoleon  Hall  of  the  palace 
of  Versailles,  in  the  presence  of  a  distinguished  assembly  of  French 
and  Americans.  The  F'rench  Minister  of  War,  General  Brux,  was 


UNITED  STATES  CITIZENS  AT  THE  CEUE.MONY  AT  VERSAILLES. 

The  American  Ambassador,  Mr.  Robert  Bacon,  and  Mrs.  Bacon;  Colonel  James  Mann,  chairman, 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Virginia  delegation,  including  Senators  Halsey  and  King. 


present,  accompanied  by  his  staff;  the  French  Ambassador  to  the 
Ihiited  States,  M.  Jusseraxd,  Madame  Jusseraxd,  the  Marquis  de 
Lafayette,  and  the  Count  de  Rochambeau  were  among  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  French  guests.  The  American  Ambassador  Mr.  Robert 
Bacon,  and  Mrs.  Bacon,  who  were  the  hosts  of  the  Virginia  delega¬ 
tion,  were  also  present.  The  Paris  band  rendered  patriotic  airs  of 
both  republics  at  intervals  throughout  the  ceremony. 

General  Brux  acted  as  the  presiding  oflicer.  The  speech  of  pres¬ 
entation  was  delivered  hy  Col.  Ja.mes  Manx,  the  chairman  of  the 
Virginian  commission.  In  the  course  of  his  eloquent  address  Colonel 
Manx  referred  in  glowing  terms  to  the  affectionate  regard  in  which 
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THE  STATUE  OF  WASHINGTON  AT  VERSAILLES. 

This  statue,  a  tieautiful  bronie  copy  of  the  famous  Houdon  statue,  is  the  gift  of  the  State  of  Virginia 
to  the  French  Repul)lic.  It  was  unveiled  at  Versailles  on  August  18, 1911),  the  ceremony  being  espe¬ 
cially  brilliant  and  impressive. 
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Americans  liokl  the  memory  of  Lafayette.  Wliile  the  band  played 
the  “Star  Spangled  Banner,”  the  statue,  which  had  been  ilraped 
with  the  flag  of  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  was  unveiled  by  Capt. 
Count  UE  CiiAMBRUN,  a  great-grandson  of  Lafayette.  The  statue  is 
so  placed  that  Washington  will  be  surrouiuled  by  his  French  com¬ 
panions  in  arms,  having  on  the  right  a  bust  of  Lafayette  and  on  the 
left  a  bust  of  the  gallant  Suffern.  It  was  in  the  jialace  of  Versailles 
that  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
was  signed  in  1783.  A  list  of  the  American  oflicers  and  soldiers 
who  fought  in  the  Revolution  was  sealed  in  the  })edestal  of  the 
statue  at  the  request  of  the  State  of  Virginia.  This  ceremony  was 
performed  by  the  Warquis  de  Segur,  whose  ancestors  fought  in  the 
American  army  in  the  Revolution. 


SCENE  EN  ROUTE  TO  THE  PALACE  OF  VERSAILLES. 

The  French  Minister  of  War,  General  Brun,  and  his  staff  on  the  way  to  the  Palace  of  Versailles, 
where  the  statue  was  unveiled. 

In  the  absence  of  the  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  M.  Pichon, 
Ambassador  Jusserand  accepted  the  gift  on  behalf  of  the  French 
Republic.  He  declared  that  as  the  friendship  of  General  Washington 
and  of  the  American  people  constituted  one  of  the  glories  of  France, 
it  was  especially  appropriate  that  tliis  statue  shoukl  be  placed  in 
the  palace  consecrated  to  all  her  glories.  In  concluding,  he  referred 
to  the  work  of  time  which  had  transformed  into  friends  of  both 
France  and  America  the  foes  of  1783.  lie  also  referreil  to  the 
Franco-American  frienilship  unbroken  during  the  existence  of  the 
American  Republic.  Speeches  were  also  made  by  Senators  Halsey 
and  King  of  the  Virginian  delegation,  and  the  exercises  were  closed 
by  the  playing  of  the  “Marseillese.” 


SCENES  AT  INAUGURATION  OF  THE  NEW  CALI  RAILWAY. 

The  large  picture  shows  a  scene  at  the  new  race  track  on  the  railroad  line  near  Call.  The  smaller  picture 
shows  the  arrival  of  the  trains  and  steamboats  at  Port  Mallarino,  where  the  ceremonies  took  place. 

with  the  arrival  of  the  two  trains  from  Cali,  thus  makin<j  a  tableaux 
much  appreciated  by  the  hundreds  of  spectators  on  the  river  banks. 
There  was  another  assembly  in  the  station,  where  s])eeches  were  made 
by  some  of  the  officials  present  and  the  act  was  signed  proclaiining 
the  line  duly  inau<;urated.  The  return  trip  to  ('ali  was  then  made 
with  the  trains  crowded  to  the  limits. 

For  about  100  miles  down  the  river  there  is  a  regular  steamer  serv¬ 
ice,  and  as  freight  is  able  to  be  brought  direct  to  Cali  by  means  of  this 
new  railroad  much  of  the  traffic  whicli  was  formerly  sent  over  other 
roads  will  be  sent  by  this  route. 
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The  last  rails  of  the  7-kilometer  road  which  has  been  built 
from  the  ])ort  of  Mallarino  (formerly  Port  Juanchito), 
Colombia,  to  the  public  market  of  Cali  were  laid  on 
Juh’  19,  1910.  On  July  20,  which  was  the  centennial 
anniversary  of  Colombia,  the  new  road  was  formally  inaugurated. 
At  2  o’clock  the  Governor  and  juincipal  oflicers  of  the  Department 
of  Cauca,  to<rether  with  the  foreign  consuls  and  the  prominent  citizens 
of  Cali,  met  in  the  railroad  station  there.  They  were  invited  to 
board  the  waitin<;  trains  and  make  the  run  to  the  port  of  Mallarino, 
which  invitation  was  accepted  by  all  present.  At  Port  Mallarino 
the  two  steamers  of  the  Cauca  Xavipation  Company,  which  were 
making;  their  first  trip  as  far  as  this  port,  timed  their  arrival  to  coincide 
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For  tlip  purpose  of  directing  tlie  attention  of  Pittsburg  manu¬ 
facturers  to  the  great  opportunities  for  trade  witli  tlie  Re¬ 
publics  of  Central  and  South  America,  the  Chamber  of 
C’ommerce  of  that  city  is  making  a  Latin-American  exhibit 
at  the  Pittsburg  Exposition,  which  opened  its  twenty-second  annual 
season  on  August  31,  1910. 

The  exhibit  is  located  on  tlie  central  aisle  of  the  main  exposition 
building,  and  has  one  of  the  best  situations  in  the  exposition.  The 
exhibit  contains  a  large  map  of  North  and  South  America,  showing 
the  transportation  facilities,  population,  area,  and  foreign  trade  of 
the  21  Latin-American  Republics;  over  lot)  views  of  Central  and  South 


THE  LATIN-AMERICAN  EXHIBIT  AT  THE  PITTSBURG  EXPOSITION. 

America,  showing  industrial,  agricultural,  and  commercial  scenes;  and 
the  Hags  and  coats  of  arms  of  all  the  American  Republics  (loaned  by 
Director  General  John  Barrett,  of  the  Pan  American  Union  in  Wash¬ 
ington).  The  exhibit  also  includes  a  number  of  jihotographs  showing 
some  recent  hydro-electric  power  installations  in  Mexico  and  Brazil, 
a  large  part  of  the  work  for  which  was  done  by  Pittsburg  manufactu¬ 
rers;  also  pictures  of  new  steel  buildings  and  bridges  erected  in  South 
America.  These  views  show  more  conclusively  than  words  the  won¬ 
derful  industrial  development  which  is  taking  place  in  Latin  America. 


BASEBALL  IN  HONDURAS 


THK  national  jjame  of  America  is  fast  acquiring  a  stronj; 

hold  on  the  people  of  Honduras.  At  the  first  match 
"ame  ever  played  in  that  Republic,  which  was  held  at 
Tegucigalpa  on  June  24,  1910,  nearly  all  the  prominent 
people,  including  many  government  officials,  were  present.  The 
national  band  was  also  in  attendance  and  helped  to  make  the  occa¬ 
sion  a  great  success.  The  umpire,  who  is  known  as  juez  del  campo, 
or  field  judge,  had  to  give  manv  difficult  decisions,  as  the  game  was 
very  well  played  and  extremely  close  and  exciting.  The  game  was 
introduced  by  the  school  authorities,  who  wished  to  give  the  youth 


I’hotoirraph  l>y  Mr.  Doii^ltis  MacDutf. 

SCENE  AT  FIKST  BASEBALL  OAME  IN  HONDUKAS. 


Baseball  is  now  the  favorite  sport  in  iloiuinras.  At  this  game,  which  wsis  played  l)etween  members 
of  rival  schools,  there  was  a  procession  around  theftehi  headed  by  the  national' bami  and  the  players, 
the  latter  dre.s.se(i  in  uniforms  composed  of  bright  coiors. 

of  the  town  some  sort  of  healthful  outdoor  sport,  and  the  result 
has  far  surpassed  their  most  sanguine  expectations.  Indeed,  so 
popular  has  the  game  become  that  at  any  time  of  the  day  or  even 
of  the  night  boys  can  be  seen  in  all  the  jirincipal  streets  and  in  the 
outskirts  throwing  and  batting  balls  to  the  danger  of  the  passer-by. 

The  boys  take  to  the  game  naturally  and  play  it  with  the  same 
amazing  skill  as  do  their  brothers  in  Cuba,  where  baseball  is  a  popu¬ 
lar  pastime.  Doubtless  in  a  short  time  a  league  will  be  formed,  and 
the  national  game  of  America  will  be  the  national  game  of  Honduras 
also.  Baseball  is  a  wonderful  game,  combining  as  it  does  the  best 
qualities  of  the  mind  with  those  of  the  body,  and  its  adoption  by  the 
people  of  Honduras  can  onlv  result  in  their  benefit. 
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“Anthropological  Essays,”  published  by  G.  E.  Stechert  &  Co.,  New  York,  1909, 
627  pp.,  plates,  illustrations,  etc.  (Putnam  anniversary  volume). 

This  te-atimonial  to  the  illustrious  curator  of  the  Peabody  Museum  contains  a  number 
of  essays  of  interest  to  Latin-American  students  of  ethnology  and  kindred  subjects. 

In  “The  Fish  in  Ancient  Peruvian  Art,”  by  Charles  W.  Mead,  the  author  shows 
that  many  of  the  pre-Incan  designs  that  have  hitherto  supposed  to  represent  animal 
figures  are  in  reality  conventionalized  fish  forms.  The  progression  from  realistic  repre¬ 
sentation  to  a  conventional  symbol  signifying  a  fish  is  shown  by  figures  of  Peruvian 
decorative  art  taken  from  certain  cloths  and  pottery  vessels. 

“The  Cruciform  Structures  of  Mitla  and  Vicinity,”  by  Marshall  H.  Saville,  is  an 
exhaustive  study  of  the  Mitla  tombs,  and  a  comparison  with  similar  structures  in  Cojian 
and  Palenque  leads  the  author  to  the  conclusion  that  these  subterranean  buildings 
with  their  curious  mosaic  decorations  are  of  a  pre-Zapotecan  age,  probably  the  work  of 
the  Nahuas.  The  essay  is  well  illustrated. 

“Conventionalism  and  Realism  in  Mayan  Art  at  Copan  with  Special  Reference  to 
the  Treatment  of  the  Macaw,”  a  short  but  interesting  contribution  by  George  Ryron 
Gordon. 

“A  Curious  Survival  in  Mexico  of  the  U.«e  of  the  Purpura  Shell-Fish  for  Dyeing,” 
by  Zelia  N  uttall,  who  suggests  that  this  industry  is  identical  with  that  of  the  ancient 
Phoenician  fisherman  who  caught  that  species  of  “Murex  ”  which  furnished  the  Tyrian 
or  Royal  Purple  of  the  Roman  Emperors. 

“The  Cayapa  Numeral  System,”  an  account  of  the  curious  method  of  counting  in 
vogue  with  these  Ecuadorian  Indians,  by  Prof.  S.  A.  Barrett. 

“On  the  Stature  of  the  Indians  of  the  Southwest  and  of  Northern  Mexico,”  by  Ale§ 
IIrdliSka,  data  collected  by  the  Hyde  expedition  hitherto  unavailable. 

The  volume  contains  considerable  other  scientific  data  of  value. 


“Camp  and  Camino  in  Lower  California.”  By  Arthur  Walbridge  North.  New 
York.  The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.,  1910, 348  pp.,  plates,  illustrations,  maps.  Price$3. 

The  author,  who  has  already  added  to  our  pleasure  by  his  delightfully  written 
historical  book,  “The  Mother  of  California,”  gives  us  this  time  the  personal  narrative 
of  an  extensive  trip  throughout  this  most  interesting  country,  long  ago  known  as 
“Isla  de  California,”  the  home  of  fabulous  mermaid ens  and  amazons  and  the  land  of 
pearls. 

Mr.  North’s  story  tells  us  of  a  mule  trip  started  at  San  Diego,  across  the  border, 
continuing  down  through  the  whole  length  of  the  Peninsula  to  La  Paz  and  even 
farther.  We  are  made  acquainted  with  the  scenes  of  Walker’s  lilibustering  fights; 
(hen  brought  across  the  desert  country  to  the  charming  settlement  of  Santa  Rosalia. 

The  author  has  the  faculty  of  writing  in  a  style  that  holds  the  attention  continuously, 
whether  he  is  detailing  historical  facts  or  telling  of  some  amusing  incident  of  daily 
mule-back  travel,  and  we  agree  with  the  foreword  of  Admiral  Evans  that  “every 
man  with  an  ounce  of  red  blood  in  his  veins  or  any  fondness  for  a  dash  of  excitement 
or  a  whiff  of  fresh  air  will  obtain  a  whole  lot  of  pleasure  by  reading  this  book.” 
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“The  Brazilian  Year  Book  tor  1909.”  J.  P.  Wileman,  editor  of  “The  Brazilian 
Review.”  826  pp.,  charts,  maps.  G.  R.  Fairbanks,  68  Broad  street.  New  York. 
f5.50. 

In  addition  to  general  descriptive  articles  dealing  with  the  geography,  climate, 
history,  and  development  of  Brazil,  this  volume  contains  segregated  statistical  infor¬ 
mation  of  distinct  value,  such  as  figures  showing  imports  and  exports  by  countries 
and  articles,  including  the  year  1908,  expenditures  and  revenues,  federal  and  state 
public  debt,  shipping  movement,  etc. 

The  descriptions  of  the  resources  of  the  different  States  are  of  especial  value.  A 
comprehensive  index  has  been  added,  a  most  welcome  improvement;  a  good  map  is 
furnished,  and  smaller  maps  showing  railroad  development  are  included.  Coffee, 
rubber,  and  cocoa  statistics  are  given  in  great  detail.  All  industries  show  a  healthy 
growth  and  constant  development  that  reflects  the  sound  economic  advancement  of 
this  great  Republic. 


“The  Numeration,  Calendar  Systems,  and  Astronomical  Knowledge  of  the  Mayas.” 
By  Charles  P.  Bowditch.  340  pp.,  charts,  illustrations,  etc.  The  University 
Press,  Cambridge,  1910. 

This  book  is  an  exhau-stive  investigation  of  the  process  of  numeration  and  the 
attainments  in  astronomy  of  the  Mayan  race,  the  author  having  made  use  in  his  work 
of  the  Books  of  Chilam  Balam,  the  Three  Codices,  Mayan  inscriptions  in  the  original, 
as  well  as  many  Spanish  and  other  writings  relative  to  these  people. 

The  volume  contains  much  original  matter  in  combination  with  numerous  com¬ 
parisons  and  discussions  that  throw  light  on  a  little-known  subject,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  it  will  serve  as  an  inspiration  for  investigators  that  will  ultimately  lead 
to  the  solving  of  the  riddle  of  all  Mayan  hieroglyphics.  The  author  treats  his  subject 
in  a  most  thorough  manner. 


“La  Nacion.”  This  enterprising  newspaper  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  has  taken 
advantage  of  the  occasion  of  the  centennial  celebration  of  independence  to  publish 
what  might  be  classified  as  a  newspaper  book  which  contains  exhaustive  articles 
dealing  with  the  history,  army  and  navy,  finances,  immigration,  agriculture,  and 
the  railroads  of  Argentina.  There  are  also  special  articles  on  the  Argentine  woman, 
native  races,  the  nation^n  literature,  music  and  the  arts  and  sciences,  separate  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  different  States  and  Territories,  and,  in  fact,  a  wealth  of  material  covering 
every  possible  phase  of  Argentine  history  and  development  during  the  last  one  hun¬ 
dred  years. 


“Our  Search  for  a  Wilderness,”  an  account  of  two  ornithological  expeditions  to  Vene¬ 
zuela  and  to  British  Guiana.  By  Mary  Blair  Beebe  and  C.  William  Beebe 
(Henry  Holt  &  Company,  New  York). 

The  first  section  of  this  book,  which  includes  a  trip  on  the  Caflos  of  the  Orinoco 
delta,  contains  reference  to  that  most  interesting  of  birds,  the  Hoatzin,  which,  because 
of  its  anatomical  construction,  might  be  called  the  missing  link  of  ornithology.  The 
unique  point  about  the  make-up  of  this  bird  is  that  the  primary  feathers  of  the  young 
are  replaced  by  a  rudimentary  claw  which  serves  to  assist  in  climbing. 

It  is  curious  that  one  seldom  finds  these  birds  in  captivity,  as,  being  unique  species, 
a  careful  study  of  their  habits  would  certainly  add  to  ornithological  knowledge.  We 
have  seen  thousands  of  these  odd  birds  on  the  bahks  of  the  Apure  and  Orinoco  rivers, 
and  it  was  not  our  experience  to  find  them  in  any  way  shy.  Their  curious  habit  of 
congregating  in  large  numbers  on  small  trees  in  the  afternoons  and  the  continual. 
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flatter  they  kept  up  on  the!<e  oec'asions  fiUfjf'etited  scx-iable  inclinations  which  inspired 
the  designation  “club  birds,”  by  which  name  we  knew  them  before  becoming 
acquainted  with  their  scientific  cognomen. 

The  lloatzins  are  found  throughout  South  America  and  that  section  included 
between  the  rivers  OriniKO  and  Amazon,  and  although  known  to  the  natives  for 
centuries,  it  is  only  recently  that  authoritative  active  scientific  data  with  reference  to 
them  has  been  comj)iled,  Mr.  Heeue,  oneof  the  joint  authors,  assisting  considerably 
in  this  work. 

“The  Mexican  Year  Book,”  a  statistical,  financial,  and  economic  annual,  compiled 
from  official  and  other  returns,  1909-10.  bssued  under  the  auspices  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Finance  by  Mexican  Year  Book  Publishing  Company,  32  Broadway, 
New  York  City. 

This  volume  contains  just  the  character  of  information  that  is  most  valuable  for  a 
business  man  who  wants  to  know  the  facts  in  regard  to  economic  conditions  in  Mexico. 
It  contains  comprehensive  tables  on  trade,  finance,  mining,  and  kindred  subjects,  as 
well  as  chapters  devoted  to  agriculture,  trade-mark  laws  and  rules  of  practice,  and 
brief  summaries  of  representative  manufacturing  companies.  One  of  the  most 
important  sections  is  that  relating  to  railroads  and  communications.  We  quote  a 
page  devoted  to  government  lines: 

The  total  kiloineterape  of  railways  in  the  Kepiiblie  was  stated  by  President  Dl.tz  in  his  message  to 
Congress,  delivere(i  on  S<“pteniiH'r  l(i,  ltt(»9.  as  24,ltil  kilometers,  itiit  of  these  4,840  kilometers  represent 
petty  lines  of  a  purely  lor-al  character  built  under  conivssions  granted  by  the  States.  Thus  the  real  aggre¬ 
gate  length  of  railways  in  Mc.xico  built  and  operated  under  federal  concessions  is  19,:121  kilometers,  and 
as  the  (iovemment  owns  or  controls  nearly  14,(llK)  kilometers  of  that  total,  the  effectiveness  of  the  holil 
which  it  has  acquired  on  the  transportation  system  of  the  country  Ijeconies  strikingly  apparent. 

There  are  two  railroads  owned  outright  by  the  State,  viz,  the  Tehuantepec-  National  Railway,  which  is 
operated  under  a  special  agreement  with  Messrs.  S.  Pearsor  A  Son  (Limited),  of  London,  and  the  Vera  Cruz 
and  Isthmus  Railway,  which,  although  in  a  geographical  sense  may  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  Tehuantepec 
Isthmus,  is  operated  by  the  Covernment  on  its  own  account. 

The  state  stock-controlled  system  is  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico,  comprising  the  merged  lines  of  the 
Mexican  National  and  the  Mexican  Central,  with  the  ownership  or  control  of  the  International,  Inter- 
oceanic,  Southern,  Hidalgo  and  North-Eastern,  Coahiiila  and  Pacific,  Mexican  Pacific,  anci  other  lines. 

The  total  present  kilometerage  of  the  state  owned  or  controlled  railways  is  as  follows: 


National  Railways,  including  the  Hidalgo  and  Me.xican  Southern,  leased  line .  9,993 

Mexican  International .  1,740 

Interoceanic  Railway .  1,185 

Total  kilometerage  of  lines  involved  in  the  merger .  12,918 

To  which  add: 

Tehuantepec  National  Railway .  4(K> 

Vera  Cruz  and  Isthmus .  420 

Total  kilometerage  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Mexican  (iovemment .  13,744 


President  I)i.4z,  in  1907,  inaugurated  Mexico’s  great  Isthmus  route,  the  railway  extending  from  Puerto 
Mexico  (Coat zacoalcos),  on  the  (iidfof  Mexico,  to  SalinaCruz,on  the  Pacific,  an  event  of  far-reaching  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  transcontinental  and  interoceanic  traffic  of  .\merica  and  the  trade  of  the  world  in  general. 

The  book  al.«o  contains  Keopraphical  descriptions  of  the  different  States,  the  whole 
beinis;  a  work  of  great  value  to  anyone  in  search  of  data  relative  to  the  Rejtublic  of 
Mexico. 


^VHAT  IS  INTHEMAGAZINES 


“Mexico’s  Century  of  Independence,’’  by  Roheut  Hammond  Mi  hraa',  tlie  leading 
article  in  the  “Columbian"  magazine  for  September,  is  a  strong  story  of  the  history  of 
Mexico  from  the  time  Hidalgo,  the  priest  of  Dolores,  sounded  the  call  to  arms  on  the 
chapel  bell  of  the  parish  church.  After  giving  a  rhume  of  the  different  events  that 
led  up  to  the  Presidency  of  Pokkirio  Diaz  the  author  shows  vast  improvement  in  the 
economic  conditions  in  Mexico  since  1877.  As  the  railroads  are  one  of  the  best  gauges 
of  national  prosperity  and  development,  we  (piote  as  follows: 

What  other  country,  either  in  modern  or  ancient  times,  can  duplicate  the  progress  that  has  been  attained 
by  Mexico  in  the  Diaz  regime  of  a  third  of  a  century?  Impressive  illustration  in  this  connection  is  supplied 
l)y  the  railroad  situation.  Before  Diaz’s  first  election  there  were  aliout  4(X)  miles  of  line.  Mexico  now  has 
more  than  l.'i.tMK)  miles  of  railroad,  comprLsin;;  approximately  fifty  ditlerent  lines.  This  is  1  mile  of  road 
to  each  l.OO.’j  of  population.  The  roads  represent  an  investment  of  lietween  $.i0(), 000, 01)0  and  $f.tX).(X)0,000 
ttold.  The  mileage  built  by  various  nations,  but  not  necessarily  with  capital  from  these  nations,  is:  .Ameri¬ 
can,  9,900  miles,  or  tXi  per  cent ;  Mexican,  2,100  miles,  or  U  per  cent ;  British  and  others,  2,920  miles,  or  ’20  per 
cent.  The  Government  controls  five  of  the  principal  lines,  with  a  mileane  of  0,92:1.  These  five  lines  are 
includetl  in  the  merger  which  was  recently  completed  by  Jose  "A'ves  I.imantour,  Mexico’s  noted  Minister 
of  Finance,  whose  gigantic  life  work  has  been  the  rehabilitation  of  his  country’s  finances.  The  Government 
also  owns,  but  has  not  included  in  the  merger,  the  Tehuantepec  National  Railway,  a  competitor  in  advance 
of  the  Panama  (’anal,  and  the  Vera  ('ruz  and  Isthmus  Railway,  the  two  comprising  a  mileage  of  470.  Thus 
the  Government  has  actually  within  its  control  a  total  of  nearly  7, .500  miles  of  railway. 

Another  evidence  of  pro.sperity  is  shown  by  the  yearly  budgets  and  reports  of  the 
Minister  of  Finance.  Since  Senor  Jose  Yves  Limantour  has  assumed  the  portfolio 
of  Minister  of  Finance  for  Mexico  money  conditions  in  the  country  have  been  greatly 
improved.  Mr.  Murray  states  as  follows: 

There  have  been  no  deficits  in  the  national  budget  since  that  of  189.>-9t),  a  year  or  two  after  I.imantour 
became  Minister  of  Finance.  Before  then  there  was  no  budget  without  its  deficit.  One  Minister  of  Finance 
confessed  that  he  could  see  nothing  to  save  the  nation  from  “  marching  blindfolded  to  the  inevitable  abyss 
of  irremediable  bankruptey.”  For  fourteen  years  past  the  e.\ce.ss  of  ordinary  revenues  over  expenditures 
annually  has  ranged  from  $S00,(XK)  to  j5'29,(XX),lXX).  The  surplus  in  1909  was  nearly  S.i.900,0(X).  The  aggre¬ 
gate  surplu.ses  since  Limantour  took  charge  of  Mexico’s  purse  have  totaleil  more  than  $130,000,000.  Of 
this,  $01,(XX),(XX)  has  been  devoted  to  public  works,  and  the  remaining  $7o,(XX),(XX)  converted  into  a  cash 
reserve.  When  Diaz,  after  lieing  out  of  ollice  for  four  years,  was  inaugurated  in  1884,  the  Government  was 
high  and  dry  financially.  The  civil  employees  of  the  Government  had  not  been  paid  for  three  months,  the 
public  revenues  were  in  pawn,  and  the  country’s  credit  was  worse  than  poor.  To-day  her  credit  is  such 
that  she  is  able  largely  todictateher  own  terms  in  borrowing  operations.  The  confidence  of  financiers  in  her 
financial  stability  and  the  respect  with  which  she  is  received  when  she  goes  in  to  the  money  market  clearly 
proceeds  from  the  insistence  of  the  administration  that  internal  peace  must  be  preserved,  and  from  the  eonfi- 
dence  of  the  world  that  Diaz,  and  those  who  succeed  him,  will  enforce  it. 

The  stable  government  set  up  and  maintained  by  I)i\z  has  attracted  to  Mexico  more  than  a  billion 
dollars  of  American  capital,  liesides  the  vast  sums  poured  into  her  railroad,  mining,  agricultural,  and 
other  developments  by  investors  from  across  the  .Atlantic.  How  widely  distributed  are  Mexico’s  bonded 
obligations  was  illustrated  to  me  recently  by  the  Minister  of  Finance,  who  pointed  out  that  21  nations 
were  represented  in  the  bond  coupons  redeemed  last  year.  Two  years  ago  16  nationalities  were  represented . 

The  article  is  a  very  good  statement  of  the  wonderful  progress  made  by  our  sister 
Republic  during  the  last  half  century. 


“Constitutional  Developments  in  Foreign  Countries  during  1908  and  1909,’’  by 

W.  F.  Dodd,  in  the  “American  Polilical  Science  Review,"  as  the  name  of  the  article 
suggests,  the  recent  constitutional  amendments  that  have  been  enacted  in  all  foreign 
countries.  Df  especial  interest  to  Latin-Americanists  are  the  paragraphs  dealing  with 
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changes  of  this  nature,  affecting  constitutions  of  the  countries  of  Venezuela,  Colonibia,^ 
and  the  Dominican  Republic.  We  quote  the  section  referred  to: 

Venezuela  in  August,  1909,  adopted  a  new  constitution,  which  replaces  that  of  1904.  This  country  thus 
maintains  its  record  of  frequent  constitutional  changes.  The  new  constitution  makes  slight  changes  in 
the  method  of  electing  the  President  and  shortens  his  term  of  office  from  six  to  four  years,  erects  several 
new  States,  changes  the  apportionment  of  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  shortens  the  term  of 
members  of  the  Chamber  from  six  to  four  years,  and  slightly  enlarges  the  power  of  the  Federal  (Jovernment . 
A  new  constitution  for  the  Dominican  Republic  was  adopted  in  1908.  In  the  same  year  Colombia  adopted 
laws  and  constitutional  amendments  altering  the  political  divisions  of  the  country,  making  changes  in  the 
composition  of  the  Senate,  and  amending  the  election  law.  A  constitutional  convention  was  assembled  in 
May,  1910,  for  the  purpose  of  further  revising  the  Colombian  constitution. 


“The  Selling  Value  of  Mexican  Castilloa,”  a  paragraph  that  appears  in  “  Tropical 
Life”  for  August,  1910,  gives  the  following  prices  of  the  different  classes  of  castilloa 
in  London: 

(1)  Light  sheet  castilloa,  clean,  fair,  strong,  attractive  in  appearance,  and  slightly  smoked.  Value  9s. 
to  9s.  6d.  per  pound. 

(la)  Dark-ribbed  sheet  castilloa,  strong  smoked.  Value  to-day,  9s.  to  9s.  tid.  per  pound. 

(2)  Sheet,  very  thin,  not  so  attractive  as  above  lot,  fairly  strong.  Value,  8s.  to  Gd.  to  9s.  nominal. 

(3)  Sheet  smoked  clean  and  strong,  a  portion  showing  virgin,  which  somewhat  depreciates  the  value. 
If  free  from  virgin  the  value  to-day  is  about  9s.  3d.  nominal. 

(4)  Sheet  smoked,  virgin  fairly  strong.  Value  to-day  about  8s.  to  8s.  6d. 


“The  Eighth  Unanimous  Election  of  Diaz,”  by  John  Kenneth  Turner,  in  the 
"Pacific  Monthly"  for  September,  is  an  unfair  and  biased  presentation  of  political 
conditions  in  Mexico.  The  great  work  which  Porfirio  Diaz  has  accomplished  is 
sufficient  evidence  to  refute  the  prejudiced  statements  of  the  muckrakers.  He 
found  a  nation  bankrupt,  backward  in  civilization,  a  prey  for  robbers  and  revolution¬ 
ists,  traversed  by  but  a  few  hundred  miles  of  railroads,  with  insignificant  commerce 
and  little  education,  while  to-day  he  governs  a  country  whose  bonds  find  as  ready  a 
market  abroad  as  those  of  the  United  States  and  which  has  15,000  miles  of  railroads, 
that  cover  the  land  from  border  to  border.  Peace  reigns  throughout  the  Republic,  and 
the  Mexican  Nation  ranks  among  the  most  progressive  and  stable  sovereignties  of  the 
w’orld.  These  are  facts  that  can  not  be  denied. 


The  Overland  Monthly  for  July,  1910,  is  the  Mexican  Centennial  Number,  con¬ 
taining  special  articles  dealing  with  conditions  in  our  sister  Republic.  “The  Awaken¬ 
ing  of  a  Nation,”  by  Pierre  N.  Derringer,  is  the  leading  article  and  is  a  study  of 
the  character  of  the  great  Porfirio  Diaz.  This  article  is  followed  by  various  others, 
all  giving  ideas  of  Mexico  from  different  points  of  view  and  covering  varied  topics,  from 
a  resume  of  the  finances  of  Mexico  to  a  technical  description  of  the  tramway  and  power 
system  in  Mexico  City.  There  are  numerous  illustrations  which  help  to  give  the 
reader  who  has  never  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting  our  sister  Republic  a  correct  idea 
of  the  progress  that  has  taken  place  in  this  country. 


“The  Business  Side  of  the  Panama  Canal,”  by  Hugh  C.  Weir,  in  “Business.” 
The  article  goes  into  a  discussion  of  what  might  be  called  “cost  of  living  in  the  Canal 
Zone,  ”  giving  interesting  comparisons,  with  prices  of  commodities  there  and  in  the 
United  States.  We  quote  a  table,  showing  the  _ad vantage  the  housewife  living  in 
Panama  has  over  her  sister  in  New  York  in  the  matter  of  her  grocer’s  and  butcher’s- 
bill: 
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Veal,  loin . 

Veal,  stewing . 

Sausage,  pork . 

Eggs . 

Steaks,  porterhouse 

Mutton  chops . 

Oranges . 

Butter . 

Lard . 


New 

York. 

Panama. 

per  pound. . 

Cents. 

Cents. 

12 

. do _ 

10 

8 

. do _ 

25 

16 

.  per  dozen . . 

35 

34 

per  pound. . 

25 

22 

. do _ 

22 

19 

.  per  dozen . . 

m 

12 

per  pound. . 

39 

38 

. do _ 

17 

11 

“The  United  States  and  Neutralization,”  by  Cyrus  French  Wicker,  in  the 
“Atlantic  Monthly"  for  September,  concludes  with  this  significant  paragraph: 

Who  knows  but  that  South  America  would  follow  the  Republic  of  the  North  and,  by  proposing  neutrali¬ 
zation  throughout  her  diverse  states,  lead  the  nations  yet  nearer  to  the  distant  goal  of  universal  peace? 

Now  that  the  nations  of  the  world  have  been  awakened  to  the  realization  of  the 
mutual  benefit  that  would  accrue  to  all  in  bringing  about  universal  peace,  it  would 
be  a  splendid  example  to  the  older  nations  of  Europe  if  the  Latin-American  countries 
could  bring  into  existence  a  court  of  final  arbitration  that  would  decide  all  disputes  of 
whatever  nature  between  the  sovereignties,  thus  avoiding  the  consequences  of  war. 
To  this  end  the  Pan-American  Union  bends  every  effort. 


“The  Mysterious  Ruined  Cities  of  Yucatan,”  by  F.  J.  Tabor  Fro.st,  in  the  “Wide 
World"  magazine  for  August  and  September,  is  a  record  of  the  explorations  of  the 
author  through  certain  portions  of  Yucatan  that  have  been  little  visited  since  the  days 
of  Stevens,  the  result  of  whose  work  through  the  same  country  is  a  classic.  Mr.  F ro.st 
shows  only  too  plainly  the  need  of  a  large,  well-financed  expedition,  composed  of 
gentlemen  of  scientific  knowledge  and  tropical  experience,  that  will  have  as  its  object 
the  thorough  investigation  of  the  little-known  country  of  Chichen  Itza  and  other 
ancient  cities  lost  in  the  jungles  of  Yucatan. 


“Japanese  Expansion  in  Latin  America,”  is  the  subject  of  a  lengthy  discussion  in 
the  “Review  of  Reviews"  of  September.  The  original  article  is  in  the  French,  appear¬ 
ing  in  “La  Revue  du  Mois,"  by  M.  Henri  Labroue.  The  article  shows  how  the  labor 
commissions  in  Latin-American  countries  offer  special  inducements  for  emigrants  of 
the  class  of  Japanese  who  are  accustomed  to  hard  work  in  tropical  and  semitropical 
climates. 


“Traffic  Returns  of  the  South  American  Railways.”  A  comprehensive  table 
appearing  in  the  “South  American  Journal"  of  August  G,  1910. 

“British  Trade  Competitors  in  South  America,”  by  Percy  F.  Martin,  in  the  same 
journal,  of  August  13,  shows  how  South  America  is  becoming  the  field  of  the  great 
commercial  battle  which  will  undoubtedly  end  in  the  exploitation  of  the  wonderful 
resources  of  all  the  countries  south  of  the  United  States. 

“Colombia  and  Her  Railways,”  is  an  interesting  editorial  in  the  same  magazine. 


“Painting  in  Mexico,”  in  the  “International  Studio,"  for  September,  by  Mary 
Barton.  Mr.  IIopkinson  S.mith  has  already  turned  the  eyes  of  authors  toward 
Mexican  fields,  and  it  may  be  possible  that  when  students  see  the  reproductions  of 
the  work  done  by  Miss  Barton  in  the  Sierras  of  Mexico  that  others  will  follow  on 
trails  that  hold  inspiration  for  some  of  their  best  efforts. 
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“Climate  and  Man  in  Peru’’ — On  the  coast.  The  first  article,  by  Ur.  Licy  L.  \V 
W'lL.sox,  in  the  ‘‘Bulletin  of  the  Geoe/raphical  Society  of  Philwklphia”  for  July,  is  a 
synopsis  of  climatic  conditions  and  the  effect  of  economic  prt)sperity  on  the  Peruvian 
Republic. 

“  Notes  on  the  Deserts  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico,’’  in  the  “National  Geographic 
Magazine”  for  August,  tells  in  ]>art  how  nature  has  provided  water  in  some  of  'he 
great  cactus  plants  that  are  found  in  the  arid  areas  of  the  Southwe.st. 

“The  Four  Powerful  Dreadnoughts  under  Construction  in  American  Yards.’’  Front 
illustration  of  the  “Scientific  American”  for  August  27,  showing  a  picture  of  the 
Bivudnvia  and  the  si.ster  ship  Moreno,  two  powerful  battle  ships  recently  ordered 
by  the  Argentine  Government. 

“Panama  Canal  to  be  Complete  in  1915.’’  A  review  of  the  present  rate  of  work 
being  accomj)lished  on  the  Isthmus  in  “Dun’s  lieeiew”  for  September.  “The  Bank¬ 
ing  System  of  Mexico,”  by  Alex.wdek  II.  \Vn.i.i.\M.s,  in  the  same  magazine,  is  a 
review  of  the  financial  conditions  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 

“Windmills  for  Pumping  in  Argentina.”  A  copy  of  a  report  from  Mr.  J.\mes  D. 
Whelfley,  United  States  Commercial  Agent  at  Ruenos  Aires,  in  the  “Engineering 
Neies”  for  August  18. 

“A  Day  in  Guanajuato,”  by  Elliott  Ck.\xe  in  the  “Oeerland  Monthly”  for  August, 
is  an  illustrated  description  of  that  quaint,  little-visited  city  of  Mexico.  “The  Biggest 
Factor  in  Developing  Mexico’s  Industrial  Possibilities,”  by  C.  E.Feuguson,  is  another 
article  in  the  same  magazine  which  deals  with  the  importance  of  the  development 
of  hydraulic  jiower  in  Mexico  generally  and  a  specific  description  of  the  work  being 
carried  on  at  Xeeaxa. 

“The  Personal  Recollections  of  Porfirio  Diaz,”  President  of  Mexico,  contained  in 
the  August  and  September  numbers  of  the  “  Cosmopolitan  Magazine,”  is  a  most  inter¬ 
esting  autohiograjihy,  especially  at  this  time  when  the  whole  world  is  taking  such 
keen  interest  in  the  work  accomplished  by  this  great  man. 

“El  Tratado  de  Washington  y  la  Constitucidn,”  in  “Magazin  Costarricense”  for 
August,  is  an  exjilanation  of  one  of  the  Central  American  treaties  by  Licenciado 
Don  Luis  A.vnER.sox. 

“Climbing  Popocatepetl,”  by  P.m  l  Goouing,  in  the  “Travel  Magazine”  for  August, 
is  a  story  of  the  difficult  ascent  and  the  swift  descent  of  this  historic  mountain. 

“The  Railways  of  Brazil,”  by  Lionel  Wiener,  in  “('assier’s  Magazine”  for  August, 
is  the  fourth  article  dealing  with  the  Bahia  intermediate  system. 

“The  Progress  of  the  Panama  Canal,”  by  J.\mes  Cooke  Mills,  in  “Moody's  Maga¬ 
zine”  for  August,  tells  of  the  latest  construction  work  taking  place  in  the  Isthmus 
country.  Four  excellent  illustrations  give  a  graphic  idea  of  the  progre.ss  of  the  work. 

“The  Panama  Canal”  by  Vaugii.\x  Cornish,  U.  Sc.,  F.  R.  G.  S.  This  is  another 
article  also  dealing  with  the  same  subject,  appearing  in  the  “Scottish  Geographical 
Magazine”  for  August.  A  two-colored  maj)  on  a  small  .scale  shows  the  position  and 
the  profile  of  the  canal  when  finished. 

“Domestic  Corporations  in  Mexico,  Their  Organization,  Rights,  and  Duties”  is  the 
title  of  an  article  by  M.  Cervantes  Rendon  in  the  “Bankers  Magazine”  for  August. 
This  is  an  epitome  of  the  laws  dealing  with  the  organization  and  conducting  of  cor¬ 
porations  in  the  Mexican  Republic. 


REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  SEPTEMBER  15,  1910. 


Date  of 
report. 


AR0ENTIN.\. 


1910. 


Agricultural  statistics  of  Argentina  for  1910 . 1  June  S 

•Vrgentine  foreign  trade,  first  quarter  of  1910 . !  June  11 

-Vrgentine  international  trade . j  June  17 

Maps  e.xhiliiting  .Vrgentina’s  agricultural  statistics .  June  20 

Trade  notes:  Population  of  Buenos  Aires.  Belgian  syndi-  |  June  22 
cate  investigating  petroleum  fields  in  Province  of  Salta. 

Argentine  Hepiiliiic’s  net  gain  from  immigration  from 
January  1  to  May  31, 1910.  Directors  of  the  London  and 
River  Plate  Bank  declare  dividend  of  8  per  cent.  Opixir- 
tunities  for  .American  hanking  institutions  never  lietter. 

The  Argentine  t’luh  founded  in  London  May  12,  1910, 
capitalized  at  *243,32,5,  to  carry  on  business  of  nonpoliti¬ 
cal  cluh  for  use  of  persons  concerned  with  .Argentine 
Repuhlic, 

Traiie  opportunity:  Medical  goods  Hospital  supplies . 

Market  for  .American  stationery  in  .Argentina . 

Locusts  in  .Argentina— Bulletins  of  “  Defensa  Agricola” _ 

AV'ine  and  sugar  in  .Argentina . 


t'ollee  market  customs 


Distriluition  of  Brazilian  trade. 
Typewriters  in  Brazii . 


Sulisidized  industries  in  Brazil. 


Five  years  of  Brazilian  trade . 

Sanitation  ami  prophylaxis  in  Brazii. 


Electric  railroad  for  iron^ire  transportation. 

Review  of  cotfee  crop  of  1999-10 . 

Photographic  supplies  in  Brazil . 

The  Brazilian  State,  Minas  (ieraes . 

Rope  ami  twine  in  Brazilian  markets . 


CHILE, 


Rolier  skating  in  Chile . 

Foreign  commerce  of  Chile  for  first  six  months  of  1910 _ 

Test  of  iron  manufactured  hy  Sociedad  .Altos  llornos . 


DOMIN'II  AN  REPl'BLIC. 

Transmitting  newspaper  notes . 

Report  on  wire  screens  for  doors  and  windows. 

GUATEMALA. 

Statistical  report . 

MEXICO. 


..do . 

June  29 
Julv  19 
July  28 


Annual  report  on  commerce  and  Industries . 

Regulations  concerning  importations  of  firearms  into 
Sonora. 

Opportunities  in  Chiapa.s . 


Cure  for  tetanus  (lockjaw) . 

Rubber  in  Chiapas . 

Establishment  of  automobile  mail  route  from  Igula  to 
Chllpanclngo,  Guerrero. 

Report  of  toys . 

Establishment  of  agrarian  section  for  the  Department  of 
Fomento. 

Maritime  movements  at  Mazatlan . ! 


R.  .M.  Bartlenian,  consul-general, 
Buenos  .Aires. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


G.  E.  .Anderson,  consul-general, 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Do. 

P.  M.  Griflith.  consul,  Pernam¬ 
buco. 

G.  E.  Anderson,  consul-general, 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Do. 

J.  J.  Slechta.  vice-consul-general, 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


C.  E.  Baker,  vice-consul,  Val¬ 
paraiso. 

A.  .A.  Winslow,  consul,  Valparaiso. 
Do. 


P.  E.  Ifoliand,  consul,  Puerto 
Plata. 

Do. 


W.  Owen,  vice  and  deputy  consul- 
general,  Guatemala. 


Marion  Letcher,  consul,  .Acapulco. 
-A.  V.  Dye,  consul,  Nogales. 

A.  W.  Brickwood,  jr.,  consul, 
T^achiila. 

Do.’ 

Marion  Letcher,  consul.  .Acapulco. 


Arnold  Shanklin,  consul-general, 
Mexico  City. 

, .  -do . ;  Win.  W.  Canada,  consul,  Veracruz. 

July  2  I  W.  E.  .Alger,  eonsul,  Mazatlan. 


.  .do . 

June  10 


June  17 
June  28 

July  3 
July  0 
Julv  14 
Julv  20 
..do . 


Aug.  9 
.  .do . 


July  Hi 
.Aug.  10 


Aug.  0 


June  2 
June  17 


...do . 

June  25 
June  20 


()7 
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KEPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  SEPTEMBER  16,  1910— Continued. 


Title. 


j  Date  of 
I  report. 


MEXICO— continued.  I 

Recovery  of  gold  by  dry -washing  process  in  Altar  district.' 
Compar&on  of  decfareii  exports  from  Chihuahua  district  I 
for  first  six  months  of  1909  and  1910.  j 

Report  on  importations  and  exportations  for  March.  1910,  1 
and  nine  previous  months  of  fiscal  year.  j 

The  breeding  and  raising  of  goats  in  southern  Mexico . ! 

Guayulc  plant  in  district  of  Ciudad  Porfirio  Diaz . j 


1910. 
July  9 
...do . 

July  12 

July  13 
July  14 


State  fair  to  be  held  at  Victoria  in  September . !  July  10 

Artificial  limbs  and  orthopedicai  supplies . ’  July  19 

Report  on  Importations  and  exportations  for  April  and  ten  1  July  22 
previous  months  of  fiscal  year  1909-1910. 

Sports  in  Mexico . j  July  27 

Suggestions  for  colonists  in  Chiapas . <  July  30 


Read^-made  working  clothes.. . 
Packmg  house  for  Guadalajara. 
Mining  industry  in  Chihuahua. 
Brewery  at  Cul'ican . . 


...do . 

Aug.  1 
Aug.  2 
...do . 


The  appearance  of  locusts  in  Y ucatan . I  .\ug.  8 

Lands  in  Chiapas . '  .Vug.  10 

Packing  .Vmerican  goods  for  export . {  Aug.  15 

Steam  rollers . 1  Aug.  10 

Horseshoeing . | . .  .do . 

Report  on  importations  and  exportations  for  May  and  Aug.  17 
eleven  previous  months  of  fiscal  year  1909  and  1910.  j 

Gasoline  engines  and  pumps .  -Vug.  22 

Trade  opportunities  in  Mexico . |  Aug.  29 


P.\R.\GU.4Y. 


Sending  sinali  parcels  by  mall  to  Paraguay . |  .May  17 

Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  of  1909 . j  June  9 

The  use  of  steam  rollers  in  Paraguay .  June  28 


URUGUAY. 


.Automobiles  in  Uruguay . 

The  live  stock  of  Uruguay  in  1908 . 

Population  of  Latin  .America . 

First  shipment  of  frozen  meat  from  Montevideo  to  the 
United  States. 

Some  exports  of  Uruguay  for  1910 . 

Montevideo  port  works  extension . 


June  23 
June  28 
July  8 
July  9 

July  10 
July  13 


VENEZUELA. 


Projected  cultivation  of  bananas . ! 

Coastwise  steamship  service  of  V'enezuela . 

Petroleum  deposits  in  Venezuela . ! 

Venezuelan  Notes:  Permission  granted  to  company  navi-  ' 
gating  the  river  Tuy  to  extend  their  service  along  coast; 
the  company  has  imported  two  American  gasoline 
launches  for  such  trade.  The  Government  has  appointed 
a  hygienic  inspector  for  a  syndicate  which  will  soon  begin 
to  ship  beef  m  cold-storage  ships  to  England  and  the 
European  continent.  The  Government  has  appropri¬ 
ated  $5,790  monthly  for  the  Central  cart  road  of  Tachira. 
The  killing  of  cows  fit  for  reproduction  in  Guarico  and 
-Vragua  is  absolutely  prohibited.  The  Government 
military  and  naval  schools  at  Caracas  have  opened.  Law 
pending  requiring  the  teaching  of  temperance  in  public 
schools  of  \  enezuela.  Concession  granted  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  beef  extract 
and  other  byproducts  of  beef.  Comparison  of  railroad 
traffic  of  fourth  quarter  of  1909  with  third  quarter  of  same  ' 
year. 

Customs  chahges . | 

Resolutions  concerning  assessment  of  duty  on  coarse  canvas 
and  cotton  wicks. 

Recent  changes  and  additions  in  tariff . ' 


June  17 
June  18 
June  22 
June  23 


July  4 
July  9 

July  21 


Export  bounties  removed .  Aug.  5 

Decree  annulling  previous  one  relative  to  exploitation  pre-  Aug.  (i 
mlum. 

Report  on  meat  export .  Aug.  7 


.Author. 


A.  V.  Dye,  consul,  Nogales. 

L.  J.  Keena,  consul.  Chihuahua. 

.Arnold  Shanklin,  consul-general, 
Mexico  City. 

Wm.  \V.  Canada,  consul,  Veracruz. 

L.  T.  Ellsworth,  consul,  Ciudad 
Porfirio  Diaz. 

C.  A.  Miller,  consul,  Tampico. 

AVm.  W.  Canada,  consul,  Veracruz. 

Arnold  Shanklin,  consul-general, 
Mexico  City. 

S.  A.  Magill,  consul,  Guadalajara. 

A.  AV.  Brickwood,  jr.,  consul, 
Chiapas. 

AVm.  Av .  Canada,  consul,  Veracruz. 

•A.  E.  Magill,  consul,  Guadalajara. 

L.  J.  Keena,  consul.  Chihuahua. 

C.  B.  Parker,  vice  and  deputy  con¬ 
sul,  Sinaloa. 

G.  B.  McGoogan,  consul,  Progreso. 

A.  AV.  Brickwood,  jr.,  consul, 
Chiapas. 

C.  A.  Miller,  consul,  Tampico. 

Do. 

Do. 

Arnold  Shanklin,  consul-general, 
Mexico  City. 

J.  J.  Johnson,  consul,  Matamoros. 

AA'm.  AV.  Canada,  consul,  A'eracruz. 


C.  Ferris,  jr.,  consul,  Asuncion. 
Do. 

Do. 


F.  AA'.  Godlng,  consul,  Montevideo. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


R.  J.  Totten,  consul,  Maracaibo. 

1.  A.  Manning,  consul.  La  Guaira. 
R.  J.  Totten,  consul,  Maracaibo. 

1.  A.  Manning,  consul.  La  Guaira. 


Do. 

L.  J.  A’erhelst,  vice  and  deputy 
consul,  Puerto  Cabello. 

S.  AVhltehouse,  charge  d’affaires, 
Caracas. 

I.  A.  Manning,  consul.  La  Guaira. 
L.  J.  Verhelst,  vice  and  deputy 
consul,  Puerto  Cabello. 

Do. 


Country. 


United  States, 
United  Klngdi 


Dry  oxhides . 

Salt  oxhides . 

Dry  horsehldes.... 
Salt  horsehldes.... 

Sheepskins . 

Goatskins . 

Wool . 

Wheat . 

Maize . 

Linseed . 

Oats . 

Quebracho . 

Quebracho  extract. 

Hay . 

Butter . 

Frozen  beef . . 

Chilled  beef . 

Frozen  mutton. . . . 
Frozen  lamb . 


number 

_ do.. 

_ do.. 

_ do.. 

_ bales 

_ do.. 

_ do.. 

....tons 

_ do.. 

_ do.. 

_ do.. 

_ do.. 

_ do.. 

...bales 


.quarters. 

. do... 

.carcasses. 
. do... 


& 
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FOREIGN  TRADE. 


The  following  statement  shows  the  trade  of  the  Argentine  Republic 
with  the  leading  countries  during  the  first  quarter  of  1910: 


Germany. 
France. . . . 
Belgium . . 

Italy . . 

Brazil. . . . 
Spain . 


Austria-Hungary . . 

Switzerland . 

All  other  countries . 
For  orders . 


Total . I  85,679,965 


Imports. 

Exports.  *  1 

$11,773,060 

$8,228,272  I 

26,299,178 

18,380,708  ; 

16,089,554 

14,065,828 

8,474,105 

15,193,338 

4,657,772 

9,828,667 

7,339,114 

2,514,946  ' 

2,297, 149 

4,494,177  ; 

2,597,691 

599,116 

600,092 

907,097 

849,763 

614,461  1 

794,256 

3,908,231 

4,68i,8i7 

31,623,379 

85,679,965 

111,131,806 

The  values  indicated  in  the  above  table  are  expressed  in  United 
States  currency.  The  percentages  of  increase  in  the  imports  from 
the  three  leading  countries  are  as  follows:  Germany,  41.4;  United 
States,  35.7;  United  Kingdom,  14.  The  percentages  of  the  total 
imports  held  by  the  three  countries  are  as  follow's:  United  Kingdom, 
30.75;  Germany,  18.8;  United  States,  13.7. 

The  principal  exports  from  the  Argentine  Republic  for  the  first 
seven  months  of  1909  and  1910  were: 


1909. 


1910. 


224,281  I 
131,668  ; 
71,657 
8,370  j 
36,082  ! 
3,961  I 
290,781  I 
409,232  j 
279,605  i 
777,624 
429,703 
154,239 
34,313  ! 
300,807  i 
80,665  ! 
851,939 
573,228 
520,954  i 
293,663  I 


1,536,839 

1,277,616 

83,849 

11,835 

42,404 

2,111 

232,552 

1,363,224 

719,795 

530,366 

270,996 

243,268 

36,501 

457,003 

80,075 

761,892 

804,784 

1,242,222 

214,256 


THE  NATIONAL  BUDGET. 

The  budget  for  1911  has  been  sent  to  Congress,  and  it  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  presidential  message.  In  this  it  is  stated  that  the  ex¬ 
penditures  in  1909  amounted  to  $299,758,416,  and  that  the  revenue 
57461— Bull.  4—10 - 9  679 
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for  the  same  year  was  $275,420,047,  to  which  has  to  be  added  various 
amounts  from  the  sale  of  bonds,  etc.,  wliich  bring  the  total  revenue 
up  to  $307,235,337.  For  the  first  six  months  of  the  current  year  the 
revenue  is  in  excess  of  the  estimates  by  about  $30,000,000.  The 
internal  debt  at  the  end  of  1909  amounted  to  $115,245,300  paper  and 
$87,483,900  gold,  and  the  external  debt  to  $311,513,829  gold.  Men¬ 
tion  is  made  of  the  considerable  increase  in  the  trade  returns,  and 
the  general  outlook  is  stated  to  be  satisfactory.  The  budget  figures 
do  not  differ  from  those  for  the  current  year,  as  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  present  Government  goes  out  of  office  on  October  12  it  has 
not  been  thought  advisable  to  make  any  alterations.  Special  mention 
is  made  concerning  salaries  which  the  Government  is  of  the  opinion 
should  remain  as  they  are,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  bill  dealing  with 
this  question  is  now  being  studied  in  Congress. 

AGRICULTURAL  DEFENSE. 

The  committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  appointed  to  investigate 
the  work  of  the  Committee  of  Agricultural  Defense  (its  principal 
business  is  the  destruction  of  the  locusts)  has  made  its  report  which 
declares  that  the  committee  has  discharged  its  duties  satisfactorily. 

With  a  view,  however,  to  further  increasing  the  efficiency  of  this 
institution,  the  report  in  question  recommends  that  the  committee 
should  cease  to  be  an  autonomous  body  and  that  it  should  be  made  a 
dependency  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 

The  investigating  committee  submits  the  draft  of  a  new  bill  which 
it  believes  should  be  enacted  into  law.  “The  Standard,”  of  Buenos 
Aires,  summarizes  some  of  the  more  important  features  of  the  bill  as 
follows : 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  executive  power  should  be  asked  to  include 
in  the  general  accounts  the  estimated  expenditure  of  the  defense  committee  for  the 
year  1911. 

The  properties  within  the  zones  of  invasion  will  be  divided  into  three  categories; 
Agricultural,  pastoral,  and  unoccupied  land.  The  owners,  tenants,  or  occupiers  of 
the  first  two  categories  must,  within  twenty-four  hours,  give  notice  to  the  committee, 
or  to  its  £^ent8,  of  the  appearance  of  locusts,  and  of  their  movements,  etc.  The 
owners,  etc.,  of  the  said  categories  must  employ  in  the  destruction  of  locusts  one  man 
for  every  50  and  500  hectares,  respectively.  On  unoccupied  lands  the  work  will  be 
at  the  expense  of  the  committee.  The  railway  companies  must  give  similar  notice 
and  employ  3  men  per  kilometer  invaded,  but  not  exceeding  100  men  for  100  kilo¬ 
meters.  Locusts  in  public  roads  must  be  destroyed  by  the  provincial  or  municipal 
authorities.  .t 

Zinc  plates  will  be  supplied  to  applicants  at  the  rent  of  2  cents  per  linear  meter, 
but  in  certain  cases  gratuitously. 

The  executive  power  will  make  regulations  respecting  the  buj-ing  of  locusts  and 
their  eggs. 

Fines  will  be  imposed  for  nonfulfillment  of  the  mentioned  obligations  and  for'using 
the  zinc  plates  for  any  other  object  than  defense  against  locusts. 

The  budget  is  to  provide,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  new  depart¬ 
ment,  for  the  purchase  of  zinc  plates  and  of  locusts  and  eggs. 


AVENIDA  DE  MAYO,  BUENOS  AIRES. 

The  decoraiions  arc  in  lionor  of  Ihe  centenary  of  independence  of  the  Argentine  Republic. 


AVENIDA  DE  MAYO,  BUENOS  AIRES,  AT  NIOIIT 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  electric  lights  were  used  in  illuminating  the  city  during  the  centenary  colelTation. 
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The  funds  for  payment  of  these  additional  expenses  will  be  created  by  a  tax  of  1 
cent  for  every  bag  (of  sacking)  imported  or  manufactured  in  the  country,  by  1  per 
thousand  additional  for  the  statistics  tax  imposed  by  the  law  4,933,  by  the  rents 
received  for  zinc  plates,  by  the  proceeds  of  fines. 

The  executive  power  is  to  procure  an  international  conference  with  neighboring 
nations  for  developing  joint  action  in  the  destruction  of  locusts. 

A  prize  of  100,000  gold  argentinos  is  to  be  offered  to  the  discoverer  or  inventor  of  at; 
agent  for  the  extinction  of  locusts  by  an  economical  proceeding,  without  danger,  and 
of  which  the  efficacy  shall  be  fully  proved  without  any  charge  to  the  Government 
except  the  expenses  of  trial  and  proof. 

CENTENNIAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  number  and  great  practical  value  of  the  centenary  publications 
calls  for  special  comment.  The  special  centennial  issue  of  “La 
Naci6n”  consists  of  768  solid  pages  of  letterpress  and  illustrations. 
It  is  distinctly  a  triumph  for  Argentine  journalism  and  will  add 
greatly  to  the  prestige  of  that  great  newspaper.  As  a  work  of  refer¬ 
ence  it  will  be  invaluable  to  the  student,  inasmuch  as  it  contains  a 
concise,  coherent  account  of  each  province  and  of  all  the  principal 
industries  of  the  country.  The  compilation  of  such  a  mass  of  inter¬ 
esting  and  well-written  data  on  such  a  variety  of  topics  was  a  gigantic 
undertaking,  and  that  it  w'as  carried  out  successfully  is  greatly  to  the 
credit  of  its  promoters. 

Many  other  centennial  publications  have  been  issued  not  only  in 
Spanish,  but  also  in  English.  These  constitute  up-to-date  encyclo¬ 
pedias  and  should  prove  most  useful  works  of  reference  for  the 
student,  statesman,  or  anyone,  for  that  matter. 

BUENOS  AIBES,  POPULATION  IN  1910. 

The  statistics  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  afford  most  instructive 
reading  and  no  figures  quoted  are  more  gratifying  than  those  relating 
to  the  growth  of  the  city.  The  population  of  Buenos  Aires  on  June 
30,  1910,  was  1,270,234,  as  compared  with  1,204,007  on  the  same 
date  of  1909. 

When  one  stops  to  think  how  few  cities  there  are  in  the  world  with 
a  population  of  more  than  a  million,  the  figures  are  most  significant. 
Certainly  for  population,  wealth,  and  culture,  Buenos  Aires  ranks 
high  among  the  world’s  greatest  cities. 

Nor  is  Buenos  Aires  the  only  large  city  in  Argentina;  Rosario  has  a 
population  of  approximately  200,000,  and  the  city  ofi,La  Plata  nearly 
100,000  inhabitants. 

BIDS  FOB  20,000,000  METEBS  OF  ZINC  SHEETS. 

The  Argentine  Legation  is  in  receipt  of  a  cablegram  from  its  Gov¬ 
ernment,  dated  Buenos  Aires,  September  14,  advising  that  the 
“Defensa  Agricola”  (Agricultural  Defense,  a  bureau  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  agriculture,  under  the  Department  of  Agriculture),  had 
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been  authorized  to  invite  l)ids  for  20,000,000  meters  (eacli  meter 
equal  to  .‘39.37  inches)  of  zinc  sheets  to  he  used  as  harriers  in  lighting 
the  invasion  of  locusts.  The  bids  from  manufacturers  were  closed 
on  Sejitemher  20.  Bidders  were  required  to  make  a  deposit  of  1 
per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  hid,  which  deposit  must  he  increased  to 
10  per  cent  of  said  value  as  a  guaranty  of  the  fulfillment  of  the 
contract. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT  sAeNZ  PENA. 

The  New  York  Herald’s  Buenos  Aires  correspondent,  in  a  cable 
dispatch  to  his  paper,  quotes  Dr.  Roque  Saenz  Pena  as  saying: 

I  have  the  kindliest  feeling  for  the  United  States  and  will  work  to  not  only  continue 
the  present  amicable  and  intercommercial  relations  but  will  strive  to  accentuate  them. 
The  United  States,  with  its  hundred  million  people,  should  be  a  most  valued  friend, 
and  I  realize  how  important  it  is  for  us  to  have  that  friendship. 

American  commerce  will  be  given  every  opportunity  in  Argentina  during  my  admin¬ 
istration.  I  will  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  encourage  it.  One  thing  I  particularly 
want  is  increased  direct  steamship  facilities  between  New  York  and  Buenos  Aires.  I 
regret  much  that  I  have  been  unable  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  United  States 
and  visit  that  country,  but  there  is  .«o  much  to  be  done  now  here,  and  as  the  invita¬ 
tion  reached  me  after  my  plans  were  made,  I  could  not  accept. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  LEGATION. 

“La  Prensa,”  of  June  16,  in  commenting  on  the  increase  in  the 
personnel  of  the  United  States  legation  in  Buenos  Aires,  attributes 
this  new  arrangement  to  the  growing  importance  of  the  relations 
between  the  two  countries. 

When  Mr.  Sherrill  was  first  appointed,  there  was  but  one  diplo¬ 
matic  officer  in  the  legation,  while  now,  including  his  two  private 
secretaries,  there  are  six. 

AMERICAN  FIRMS  AWARDED  CONTRACT  FOR  RAILWAY  CARS. 

United  States  Minister  Sherrill  reported  under  date  of  September 
13  that  the  Argentine  Minister  of  Public  Works  had  awarded  a  con¬ 
tract  for  the  building  of  railway  cars  entirely  to  American  firms.  The 
American  Car  and  Foundry  Company  were  granted  a  contract  involv¬ 
ing  the  expenditure  of  -SI, 000,000,  and  the  Harlan-Hollings worth 
Company  another  amounting  to  $400,000. 

WINE  AND  SUGAR  INDUSTRIES  IN  ARGENTINA. 

Consul-General  R.  M.  Bartleman  has  forwarded  the  following 
report  on  the  wine  and  sugar  making  industries  in  Argentina: 

The  wine-making  industry  is  one  of  the  most  promising  and  best  developed  of  the 
country.  The  production  of  wine  has  increased  remarkably  in  the  last  twenty  years 
and  the  quality  has  improved  also.  There  are  3,409  wine-making  establishments  in 
the  country,  with  a  total  capital,  exclusive  of  the  value  of  the  vineyards,  of  $27,758,866. 
The  total  annual  production  of  wine  in  the  Republic  is  estimated  at  about  380,000,000 
liters,  of  the  value  of  nearly  $25,476,000.  Besides  the  wine,  nearly  2,000,000  liters  of 
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alcohol  are  produced,  the  value  of  which  is  estimated  at  $281,458.  The  number  of  per¬ 
sons  employed  permanently  in  this  industry  is  9,635,  while  the  services  of  more  than 
36,000  are  required  during  the  wine-making  season. 

The  number  of  sugar  mills  in  the  Republic  is  57,  and  the  capital  employed  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  $31,594,882.  The  annual  sales  amount  to  $19,841,853,  and  the  raw  material 
employed  is  valued  at  $7,820,907.  The  number  of  men  employed  in  the  mills  is  8,335, 
and  30,256  are  employed  on  the  cane  plantations,  etc. 

NEW  STEAMSHIP  LINE  BETWEEN  ARGENTINA  AND  EUROPE. 

Consul-General  K.  M.  Bartleman  reports  that  a  company  has  been 
organized  in  Europe,  called  the  Anglo-Belgian  and  Hamburg  Plate  Line 
Company,  to  conduct  a  fortnightly  service  between  Hamburg  and  other 
western  European  ports  and  Buenos  Aires.  It  is  also  said  that  the 
Lamport  and  Holt  Line  is  to  place  a  new  passenger  steamer  on  their 
New  York-Buenos  Aires  route,  even  finer  than  its  new  12,000-ton  Va^- 
sari.  If  so,  the  tribute  our  exporters  will  have  to  pay  to  foreigners 
for  carrying  their  goods  will  be  greater  than  ever. 


INCREASED  CAPITAL  OF  BANKS. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  National  Bank  of  Bolivia  has  decided 
to  increase  its  capital  to  £1,000,000  sterling,  for  which  purpose  nego¬ 
tiations  are  already  under  way  with  Paris  bankers. 

The  Mercantile  Bank  and  the  “Banco  Francisco  Argandona”  also 
propose  to  increase  their  capital  £1,000,000  sterling  each. 

ISSUE  OF  BANK  NOTES. 

The  Minister  of  Finance  has  authorized  the  National  Bank  of  Bolivia 
to  issue  300,000  bank  notes  of  the  denomination  of  10  bolivianos. 


DISCOVERY  OF  COAL  DEPOSITS  AT  PERNAMBUCO. 

“The  Brazilian  Review,”  in  its  issue  of  August  16  last,  contains  the 
following  article  on  the  recently  discovered  coal  fields  of  Quixam- 
binha,  in  the  State  of  Pernambuco: 

Quixambinha  has  every  appearance  of  a  true  carboniferous  zone.  It  is  situated  300 
meters  above  sea  level,  22  kilometers  from  Jatoba,  terminus  of  the  Paulo  Affonso  Rail¬ 
way,  and  covers  an  area  of  about  18  square  leagues.  The  first  vein  of  coal  was  found 
at  a  depth  of  20  meters  under  a  bed  of  clay  mixed  with  sand  and  coal  fragments,  im- 
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preg^iated  with  sulphides.  The  conglomerate  accompanying  the  vein  shows  that  the 
coal  is  of  the  same  age  as  what  is  found  in  Europe  in  deposits  of  the  “Culm  ”  formation. 

An  analysis  shows  that  while  it  is  not  so  good  as  Cardiff  coal,  it  is,  nevertheless,  of 
very  good  quality.  The  analysis  gave  the  following  result: 

Per  100  grams. 


Evaporation .  1.200 

V’^olatile  matter .  18. 815 

Ash .  20.520 

Carbon .  58.733 

Loss . 032 


The  coal  field  is  so  advantageously  situated  that  by  utilizing  the  Paulo  Affonso  Rail¬ 
way  it  can  be  profitably  worked  to  supply  the  States  of  Pernambuco,  Bahia,  Alagoas, 
and  Sergipe. 

MERCHANT  MARINE. 

A  countr^’^  with  10,000  miles  of  navigable  waterways  open  to  river 
steamers  and  oceangoing  vessels  should  possess  a  great  merchant 
navy.  That  the  Government  of  Brazil  realizes  the  benefits  which 
would  accrue  from  a  more  extended  use  of  its  natural  waterways 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  extract  from  President  Pe^anha’s 
message  to  Congress; 

Our  national  mercantile  marine  requires  legislation  for  its  organization  and  to 
regulate  its  extension  and  the  reduction  of  freights.  A  law  for  this  purpose  awaits 
discussion  in  the  National  Congress,  and  the  Government  has  appointed  a  competent 
commission  to  ascertain  the  condition  and  capacity  of  the  existing  fleet. 

On  the  31st  of  December  last  the  Government  renewed  the  contract  with  Brazilian 
Lloyds,  extending  for  six  years  the  period  of  the  subvention,  while  the  company 
has  undertaken  to  introduce  various  improvements  and,  particularly,  to  reduce  by  an 
average  of  20  per  cent  the  rates  for  carrying  goods. 

BANK  OF  BRAZIL. 

The  Bank  of  Brazil,  which  has  extended  the  beneficent  influence 
it  exercises  over  the  entire  economic  and  financial  system,  is  daily 
increasing  in  prosperity.  Its  balance  sheets  indicate  not  only  the 
accuracy  and  efficiency  of  its  management,  but  the  progress  of  Bra¬ 
zilian  trade  movements. 

The  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  bankers  in  March  stood  at  £4,909,- 
164,  the  country’s  intact  credits  represented  £1,180,000,  and  the 
exchange  purchased  for  delivery  at  short  date  was  £2,067,641,  or  a 
total  of  £8,156,805. 

The  plentiful  supply  of  rubber  for  export,  the  bright  outlook  for 
the  new  crop  of  coffee  and  other  produce,  as  well  as  the  foreign  capital 
which  will  be  imported  by  reason  of  credit  operations  recently 
effected,  add  to  the  favorable  aspect  of  the  situation. 

INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 

Statistics  compiled  under  government  auspices  show  that  the 
capital  invested  in  3,258  factories  stands  at  665,576,663  milreis, 
that  in  them  over  150,000  operatives  are  engaged,  and  that  their 
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output  amounts  to  over  741,000,000  inilreis.  These  statistics  show 
the  marked  decrease  in  the  importation  of  articles  of  general  consump¬ 
tion  now  manufactured  in  Brazil. 

The  textile  factories  occupy  the  leading  place  and  indicate  the 
development  of  which  the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  cotton  is 
capable  in  this  country,  where  there  are  regions  capable  of  growing 
cotton  on  a  vaster  scale  than  in  North  America. 

Another  aspect  worthy  of  attention  is  the  question  of  motive 
power.  The  motive  power  is  now  mainly  derived  from  steam. 
At  present  electricity  is  used  onh’^  on  a  small  scale,  but  hydraulic 
power  is  far  more  widely  adopted,  although  in  a  rudimentary  fashion. 
When  the  water  power  available  in  Brazil  can  be  converted  into 
electric  energy  and  conveyed  to  a  distance,  the  waterfalls  will  fur¬ 
nish  motive  power  for  machinery  on  such  a  scale  as  would  never  be 
possible  by  means  of  imported  coal. 

INDUCEMENTS  FOR  THE  ERECTION  OF  SMELTING  PLANTS. 

In  line  with  the  policy  of  the  present  administration  in  fostering 
and  developing  the  smelting  industry  in  Brazil,  a^decree  has  recently 
been  promulgated  offering  special  advantages  to  persons  or  companies 
who  shall  erect  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  iron,  including  blast 
furnaces,  the  installations  necessary  for  transforming  the  pig-iron 
product  intoTwrought  iron  or  finished  steel,  sheet  mills,  foundries, 
etc.  The  special  inducements  offered  are  a  reduction  in  freight  rates 
on  the  fuel,  ore,  machinery,  and  finished  product  transported  over 
the  federal  railway  lines,  together  with  exemption  from  import  and 
other  duties  on  all  machinery  imported  for  use  in  the  smelting  plants. 

As  is  well  known,  Brazil  possesses  large  deposits  of  excellent  iron 
ore.  An  examination  of  jthe  deposits  of  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes, 
which  was  recently  made  by  a  commission  of  Brazilian  mining  engi¬ 
neers,  shows  that  they  contain  not  less  than  12,000,000,000  tons  of 
very  high-grade  ore,  on  or  near  the  surface  and  in  situations  permit¬ 
ting  easy  working.  The  country  is  undoubtedl}’’  destined  to  take  a 
commanding  position  in  the  iron  markets  of  the  world.  At  the  present 
time  these  resources  are  utilized  only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  matter  of  no  small  importance  that  measures  are  being 
taken  to  develop  these  hitherto  unexploited  resources  of  the  country. 

NEW  RAILWAY  MILEAGE. 

DuringAhe_month  of  May,  1910,  800  kilometers  of  new  railway  lines 
were  opened  to  traffic  in  Brazil.  The  new  mileage  is  distributed  as 
follows  among  the  various  systems; 

On  the  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  Railway,  the  following  sections  were 
inaugurated:  The  line  between  Passo  Fundo  and  Capoere,  84  kilo¬ 
meters;  between  Montenegro  and  Barreto,  45  kilometers;  Nova 
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Vicenza  to  C'arlos  Barboza,  2S  kilometers;  (Carlos  Barboza  to  Caxias, 
20.27  kilometers;  the  Ijuby  branch,  30  kilometers. 

On  the  Sao  Paulo-Kio  Grande  Railway;  President  Penna  to 
Limeira,  104.14  kilometers;  Sao  Francisco  to  Ilansa,  96  kilometers. 

On  the  Northwestern,  the  section  between  Anhangaby  and  Ita- 
pura,  96  kilometers. 

On  the  Goyaz  Railway:  Between  Franklin  Sampaio  and  Bambuhy, 
32  kilometers. 

A  section  22.49  kilometers  in  length  on  the  Victoria-Diamantina 
Railway,  extending  from  Gnrralinho  to  Roca  do  Brejo. 

On  the  Southern  Minas  Railway:  7.67  kilometers  of  the  Alfenas 
branch;  the  section  from  Baependy  to  Fazendinha,  13  kilometers. 

Brazilian  Central:  The  section  between  Lassance  and  Pirapora, 
96.5  kilometers  in  length. 

NEW  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

“The  Brazil  North  Eastern  Railway,  Limited,’’  is  the  title  of  an 
English  company  which  has  recently  been  authorized  to  operate  in 
Brazil.  The  company  has  for  its  main  object  the  acquisition  and 
exploitation  of  the  Baturite  and  Sobral  Railways  in  the  State  of 
Ceara,  now  controlled  by  the  Federal  Government,  It  will  also 
acquire,  build,  or  operate  steam  railways,  street  railways,  telephone 
and  telegraph  services,  build  public  works,  power  and  light  plants, 
and  other  public  services, 

NEW  INDUSTRIAL  ENTERPRISES. 

An  English  company  organized  under  the  name  of  “  The  Diamantino 
Rubber  Plantation  (Limited)”  has  recently  been  authorized  to  operate 
in  Brazil.  The  company  has  for  its  main  objects  the  purchase  or 
lease  of  lands  for  the  cultivation  of  rubber,  coffee,  tea,  cacao,  sugar, 
and  tobacco,  and  to  trade  in  the  same.  The  capital  of  the  company 
is  fixed  at  £250,000. 

“The  Rubber  Corporation  of  Brazil  (Limited)”  is  another  English 
company  which  has  been  incorporated  for  the  same  purposes. 

CUSTOMS  REVENUES,  FIRST  QUARTER  OF  1910. 

The  revenues  collected  at  the  various  custom-houses  of  Brazil  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  quarter  of  1910  amounted  to  76,418,336  milreis,  com¬ 
pared  with  60,875,973  milreis  for  the  same  periotl  of  1909. 

ABOLITION  OF  2  PER  CENT  SURTAX  AT  PORT  OF  PARA. 

Beginning  with  July  1,  1910,  imports  at  the  port  of  Para  will  no 
longer  be  subjected  to  the  payment  of  the  additional  duty  of  2  per 
cent  gold,  for  the  service  of  the  capital  employed  in  the  port  improve¬ 
ment  works.  By  a  decree  of  June  2,  1910,  this  tax  has  been  sus¬ 
pended. 
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EXPORTATION  OF  FRUITS. 

A  firm  in  Sao  Paulo,  which  is  makin"  experiments  in  exporting 
Brazilian  fruits,  shipped  to  New  York  by  the  Verdi,  sailing  from  Rio 
on  June  IS  last,  over  3  tons  of  bananas  and  pineapples,  which  were 
distributed  gratis  among  fruit  importing  firms  of  that  city.  The 
manager  of  the  firm  accompanied  the  shipment  aiul  supervised  the 
distribution  of  the  fruit. 

INDUSTRIAL  NOTES. 

The  concession  for  the  laNung  of  a  telephone  cable  between  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  Nictheroy  has  been  transferred  to  the  Interurban  Tele¬ 
phone  Company  of  Brazil. 

The  opening  to  traffic  of  the  section  of  the  Sao  Paulo-Rio  Grande 
Railway,  comprised  between  Santa  Maria  and  Passo  Fundo,  has 
been  fixed  for  October  30,  1910.  With  the  completion  of  this  section 
direct  railway  communication  will  be  established  between  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  Porto  Alegre. 

Dr.  Eugenio  Dahne,  the  Brazilian  commissioner  now  in  the 
United  States  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Commission,  is  making  an  extended  visit  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  While 
in  the  United  States  Doctor  Dahne  mil  contract  the  services  of  ten 
agricultural  experts  to  act  as  instructors  in  the  various  branches  of 
farming  at  the  agricultural  colleges  of  Brazil. 

IMMIGRATION  STATISTICS. 

Last  year  85,410  immigrants  came  to  Brazil,  23,000  of  these  being 
of  the  agricultural  class.  About  a  fourth  of  these  were  subsidized 
and  their  object  in  immigrating  was  to  become  landowners. 

The  statistics  of  voluntary  immigration  are  now  66  per  cent  higher 
than  the  figures  were  in  the  days  of  subsidized  immigration. 

THE  TARIFF  COMMISSION. 

The  commission  appointed  to  study  the  reform  of  the  customs 
tariff  has  worked  steadily.  The  Government  aims  at  obviating 
further  increases  and  at  maintaining  the  present  level  when  it  is  not 
possible  to  reduce  it. 

MARKET  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUPPLIES. 

Vice  ( ’onsul-General  Si.echta  reports  that  Brazilian  markets 
afford  a  demand  for  photographic  supplies  and  sundries  which  it  is 
well  worth  the  while  of  American  jobbers  and  manufacturers  to 
cultivate.  The  demand  is  as  yet  confined  to  the  larger  towns 
and  cities,  but  there  is  already  a  marked  tendency  toward  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  trade  to  the  smaller  towns.  Amateur  photography  is 
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quite  common  and,  owing  to  the  high  prices  charged  for  studio  work, 
it  is  in  this  line  that  the  trade  will  be  most  apt  to  extend  consiilerabh*. 
Owing  to  the  high  cost  of  card  mounting,  very  little  mounted  work 
is  put  out,  and  dealers  who  make  a  specialty  of  selling  photographic 
views,  of  whom  there  are  main’,  very  seldom  oiler  for  sale  the  mounted 
photographs. 

FAVORABLE  MARKET  FOR  TYPEWRITERS. 

('onsul  P.  M.  Griffith  reports  that  among  the  meritorious  arti¬ 
cles  of  American  manufacture  and  especially  recognized  as  such 
throughout  South  America  is  the  typewriter.  Several  of  the  leading 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States  who  have  already  established 
agencies  and  salesrooms  do  practically  all  this  business,  which  is 
as  yet  in  its  infancy.  There  is  an  opiiortunitv  for  American  manu¬ 
facturers  to  extend  their  trade  in  this  line  and  those  interested 
should  send  out  representatives  who  are  familiar  with  the  trade 
conditions  and  who  speak  Portuguese.  All  correspondence  carried 
on  and  all  catalogues  and  price  lists  should  be  printed  in  Portuguese. 
The  duty  on  any  typewriter  of  any  description  or  w’eight  is  about 
$17.40  American  money. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  SLAUGHTERHOUSES  AND  COLD-STORAGE 

PLANTS. 

The  Bureau  of  Agriculture  and  Animal  Industry  has  called  for 
bids  for  the  construction  of  model  slaughterhouses  in  the  States 
of  Pernambuco,  Bahia,  Kio  de  Janeiro,  Minas  Geraes,  S&o  Paulo,  and 
Bio  Grande  do  Sul,  and  for  the  establishment  of  cold-storage  plants 
at  Kio  de  Janeiro,  Kecife  (Pernambuco),  Sao  Salvador  (Bahia),  San¬ 
tos,  an<l  I’orto  Alegre. 

SANITATION  AND  PROPHYLAXIS  IN  BRAZIL. 

Vice  ('onsul-General  Slechta,  Kio  de  Janeiro,  informs  us  that  the 
noted  Brazilian  scientist, Dr.  Os waldo  Cruz,  who  received  much  credit 
for  work  in  reforming  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  capital  city  of 
Brazil,  is  w’aging  a  campaign  against  yellow^  fever  in  the  Amazon  Val¬ 
ley  in  the  north  of  the  Kepublic.  If  this  work  is  successful  in  the  sec¬ 
tion  w’here  the  fight  is  now  being  waged,  the  scientist  will  then  attack 
the  dread  disease  at  Para,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon.  Should  the 
yellow  fever  be  exterminated  the  Amazon  Valley  would  be  rid  of  its 
chief  handicap,  and  the  vastly  rich  territory  w’ould  be  brought  in 
closer  contact  with  the  outside  world. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  COFFEE  CROP  IN  1909-10. 

In  this  review  Vice  (’onsul-General  Si.echta  gives  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  bags  as  15,0.51,756.  Of  this  crop,  2,000,000  bags  W'ere  car¬ 
ried  ov’er  to  the  season  of  1010-11.  This  season’s  crop  is  of  course 
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lessened  because  of  the  rather  unfavorable  weather,  and  reports  are 
conflicting  as  to  its  amount.  There  is  a  current  opinion,  however, 
that  tliere  will  be  at  least  1,000,000  bags  with  which  to  begin  busi¬ 
ness  on  July  1,  1911. 

ELECTRIC  RAILROAD  FOR  IRON-ORE  TRANSPORTATION. 

The  President  of  the  Uepublic  recently  assisted  in  laying  the  cor¬ 
ner  stone  of  one  of  two  32,000-horsepower  electric  power  stations. 
These  power  stations  will  furnish  power  to  operate  400  miles  of 
electric  road,  whichVill  tap  one  of  Brazil’s  greatest  sources  of  wealth 
in  iron.  Vice  Consul-General  Slechta  says  that  the  main  object  of 
the  road  is  to  transport  ore,  and  it  is  expected  to  transport  at  least 
3,000,000  tons  annually. 

SUBSIDIZED  INDUSTRIES. 

Consul-General  Anderson  reports  that  the  chief  beneficiaries 
under  the  subsidy  system  in  Brazil  are  the  railroads.  So  far  as  can 
be  ascertained  there  is  not  a  single  line  of  railway  in  Brazil  which 
does  not  enjoy  federal  or  state  government  aid.  Steamship  lines, 
both  at  home  and  with  the  United  States,  are  heavily  subsidized. 
The  latest  development  of  the  subsidy  system  is  in  the  way  of  direct 
payments  of  money  for  production  in  certain  lines  in  which  the 
Government  is  interested.  For  instance,  the  Federal  Government  of 
Brazil  will  pay  $4,500  per  annum  for  each  494  acres  planted  in  wheat, 
and  $4,500  for  each  mill  grinding  1,400  bushels  of  Brazilian  wheat 
per  annum.  In  nearly  all  lines  new  industries  are  favored  by 
grants  of  free  importations  of  materials  and  appliances  for  their 
first  establishment. 

THE  BRAZILIAN  STATE  OF  MINAS  QERAES. 

The  recently  published  report  of  the  Governor  of  Minas  Geraes, 
the  most  populous  and  progressive  State  of  the  Brazilian  Union, 
offers  some  interesting  data  on  its  material  welfare.  This  State  has  a 
population  of  4,500,000.  The  government  of  the  State  has  adopted  a 
system  of  agricultural  instruction  as  a  means  of  bringing  about  a 
more  diversified  farming.  Eleven  new  colonies  of  immigrants  were 
established  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  and  744  pupils  were  main¬ 
tained  at  the  State’s  expense  at  schools  and  experiment  stations 
where  scientific  farming  was  taught  them.  The  shipments  from  this 
State  have  increased  greatly  in  the  past  ten  years.  In  financial 
matters  also  the  year  1909  shows  improvement  over  previous  years. 


FOREIGN  TRADE,  FIRST  HALF  OF  1910. 

According  to  the  Division  of  Commercial  Statistics  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Finance  of  Chile,  the  foreign  trade  of  that  Republic  during 
the  first  half  of  1910  amounted  to  265,119,239  pesos  of  18d.,  of 
which  sum  129,842,805  pesos  were  for  imports  and  135,277,434  pesos 
for  exports. 

Comparing  these  figures  with  those  of  the  same  period  of  1909,  we 
notice  that  in  the  latter  year  there  was  an  increase  of  16,514,031 
pesos  in  imports  and  11,829,901  pesos  in  exports. 

CUSTOMS  REVENUES. 

During  the  first  half  of  1910  the  revenues  collected  at  different 
ports  of  the  Republic  were  as  follows: 

In  Gold. 


Pesos  of  18d. 

Import  duties .  22,  835,  648 

Export  duties .  34, 100, 506 

Storage  dues .  150, 867 

Light-houses  and  beacons .  277,230 

Total .  .57,364,251 

In  Paper. 

Pesos. 

Surtax .  15,217,748 

Wharf  dues .  8, 148 

Unloading  and  transport  dues .  757, 040 


Total .  15,982,936 


DREADNOUGHTS  FOR  CHILE. 

On  August  30  last  the  Chilean  Government  issued  formal  invi¬ 
tations  for  bids  on  the  construction  of  two  25,000-ton  battle  ships, 
having  a  speed  of  23  knots;  the  bids  to  be  submitted  on  or  before 
October  31,  1910. 

The  plans  for  the  battle  ships  were  drawn  by  a  British  naval  archi¬ 
tect,  and  according  to  specifications  the  guns  and  certain  machinery 
must  be  of  English  design.  Four  of  the  largest  naval  constructing 
companies  of  the  United  States  have  been  invited  to  submit  bids. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  NEW  LIGHT-HOUSES. 


As  up  to  the  present  date  the  light-house  service  on  the  exten¬ 
sive  coast  of  the  Republic  has  been  very  deficient,  and  taking  into 
consideration  that  such  a  service  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for 
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Vfior  KornaiwU'z  Alkano.  as  Min'sti'rof  Ihc  Inlorior,  and  in  aooordanw' with  tho 
Const ilutiunut  the  i{opnt>lic,assuniod  the  Crosiiloncy  upon  the  death  of  I’rt'Sident 
Montt,  which  occurred  in  Urcincn  (iermany,  Auj’iist  hi,  1910. 


.SESOR  EMAS  FERNANDEZ  AI-HANO, 


RECOLETA  CHURCH,  SANTIAGO,  CHILE,  WHERE  THE  FUNERAL  OF  ACTING  PRESIDENT  ALBANO  TOOK  PLACE. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Chile's  many  phurches.  and  is  situated  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  eity,  surrounded  by  handsome  residences  and 
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the  commerce  of  tlie  country,  the  Chilean  Executive  has  recently 
submitted  to  the  Congress  a  message  requesting  an  appropriation 
for  the  construction  of  25  light-houses,  a  sufficient  number  to  com¬ 
plete  in  a  satisfactory  manner  the  light-house  service  of  the  Kepublic. 

Of  these  light-houses,  8  will  be  established  in  the  Strait  of  Magellan, 
2  on  Cape  Horn,  2  in  the  Gulf  of  Penas,  2  in  the  Chiloe  Archipelago, 
and  the  remaining  11  along  the  coast  from  the  port  of  Corral  up  to 
that  of  Arica. 

It  is  understood  that  the  construction  of  these  light-houses  will  be 
done  by  contract,  bids  for  which  are  to  be  submitted. 

THE  ELECTRIFICATION  OF  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS. 

The  commission  of  experts  appointed  for  the  purpose  recently 
submitted  to  the  Government  a  comprehensive  report  in  regard  to 
the  electrification  of  the  government  railways  in  the  first  section. 

The  conclusions  reached  by  this  commission  are  all  in  favor  of  such 
a  change,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  Chilean  Legislature  will  adopt  the 
report  which  has  been  submitted  to  its  consideration, 

FOREIGN  COMMERCE  FOR  FIRST  SIX  MONTHS  OF  1910. 

Consul  A.  A.  Winslow  reports  that  the  foreign  commerce  of  Chile 
increased  $9,363,445  United  States  gold  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1910,  as  compared  with  the  same  period  of  1909.  Of  this  increase 
$6,127,610  United  States  gold  was  in  imports  and  $3,285,835  in 
exports.  The  total  imports  amounted  to  $47,529,670  and  the  total 
exports  to  $49,356,376  United  States  gold.  The  outlook  for  business 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year  seems  good.  Dividends  paid  in  July 
were  satisfactory  and  money  is  easy.  Traveling  men  report  that  of 
late  business  has  been  increasing. 

TEST  OF  IRON. 

Consul  A.  A.  Winslow  reports  that  a  commission  composed  of 
naval  engineers  and  expert  mechanics  has  tested  the  products  of 
largo  iron  factories  in  Chile  and  pronounced  the  iron  of  superior 
quality  and  suitable  for  use  in  the  navy  and  for  other  purposes. 
These  furnaces  have  a  capacity  of  200  tons  daily,  which  will  go  far 
toward  supplying  the  demand  in  Chile  for  that  class  of  material. 
The  works  have  been  in  operation  only  about  six  months. 

NITRATE  PROPAGANDA. 

The  new  scheme  adopted  by  the  Government  for  the  purpose  of 
.spreading  among  the  farmers  of  the  country  the  knowledge  of  the 
use  and  the  advantages  of  nitrate  is  beginning  to  give  very  satis¬ 
factory  results. 
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This  scheme  consists  of  placing  large  posters  in  all  railroad  sta¬ 
tions  and  trains.  These  posters  contain  graphic  information  in  regard 
to  the  use  of  nitrate,  the  manner  of  applying  this  valuable  fertilizer, 
and  how'  to  obtain  it  from  the  government  agencies.  These  posters 
first  appeared  about  the  beginning  of  August,  and  shortly  afterwards 
the  Propaganda  Bureau  began  receiving  thousands  of  letters  from 
farmers  throughout  the  country  requesting  information  in  regard  to 
nitrate. 


MINING  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PASTO. 

One  of  the  recent  issues  of  “The  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal” 
contains  an  interesting  report  on  the  mining  industry  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Pasto,  which  is  below  quoted  in  full. 

The  Porvenir  mine  is  owned  by  a  native  company  and  is  on  the  zone  of  contact 
between  the  granite-syenite  formation  and  the  metamorphic  schists  of  Hualcala  Ridge. 
Development  is  going  on  at  the  present  time,  chiefly  on  the  surface,  and  a  great  many 
veins  have  been  discovered  in  the  granite,  on  the  contact,  and  in  the  metamorphic 
schists.  Large  quantities  of  free  gold  are  found  in  the  outcrops  and  in  the  decom¬ 
posed  zone.  The  average  value  of  the  ore  is  $47  per  ton,  of  which  $22  is  gold.  An 
interesting  feature  here  is  that  true  granite  is  impregnated  with  ore  and  will  carry  $7 
per  ton.  It  is  probable  that  this  mine  will  develop  into  a  large  producer. 

The  Bombona  mine  is  owned  by  an  American  company.  A  large  plant  is  in  course 
of  erection  and  will  treat  the  ores  by  an  all-slime  cyanide  process.  This  plant  is 
expected  to  be  in  running  order  next  summer.  The  ores  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
Porvenir  mine. 

The  ores  of  the  Ilualcala  group  are  quite  different  from  those  of  the  Porvenir  and 
Bombona.  They  carry  pyrite,  but  are  also  rich  in  chalcopyrite.  The  ore  is  of  low 
grade  and  occurs  in  thick  lodes,  one  of  which  is  25[mefers  in  thickness.  This  group 
is  owned  by  an  Ecuador  company[and  is  being  developed. 

A  native  company  owns  the  Redencion  mine,  and  a  stamp  mill  is  under  erection 
to  treat  the  low-grade,  free-milling  ores  of  this  property.  The  ores  are  aplitic  segre¬ 
gations  from  the  granite.  Another  native  company  is  also  erecting  a  mill  to  treat  the 
free-milling  ores  of  the  Rocio  group  of  mines. 

The  Concordia  mine,  the  most  important  in  these  districts,  has  teen  extensively 
developed  and  has  opened  up  large  bodies  of  free-milling  quartz,  which  carries  to 
2  ounces  gold  per  ton.  A  native  50-stamp  mill  is  on  the  property,  but  a  large  modern 
plant  is  in  course  of  erection.  The  tailings  will  be  treated  by  cyanide.  This  property 
is  also  owned  by  a  native  company. 

The  Madrona  mine  is  owned  by  the  same  company  as  the  Concordia  and  has  a  native 
stamp  mill  of  20  stamps.  This  mine  is  situated  in  the  granite.  The  Madrona  was  the 
first  vein  mine  worked  in  this  Department.  The  Selva  mine  is  in  about  the  same  con¬ 
dition  as  the  Madrona.  An  American  company  owns  the  Canillera  group  of  mines 
and  is  developing. 
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Outside  of  these  there  have  been  many  claims  granted  and  many  are  undergoing 
preliminary'  exploration.  The  yearly  production  of  the  lode  mines  in  this  Depart¬ 
ment  is:  Concordia,  $234,000;  Socorro,  $75,000;  all  others,  $51,000;  total,  $360,000. 
Gold  placers  are  worked  by  negroes  for  a  yearly  production  of  $240,000,  making  a  tota 
yearly  production  of  $600,000  from  the  Department  of  Pasto. 

DISCOVERY  OF  A  LARGE  GOLD  VEIN. 

In  the  Department  of  Manizales,  Republic  of  Colombia,  there  was 
recently  discovered,  in  the  Balcanes  gold  mine,  at  300  meters  depth, 
a  vein  3  meters  tliick,  which,  according  to  experts,  is  the  richest  that 
has  been  found  up  to  the  present  time  in  the  mines  exploited  in  that 
Department. 


THE  COSTA  RICA-PANAMA  BOUNDARY  TREATY. 

The  Congress  of  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica,  under  date  of  August 
23  last,  approved  the  treaty  between  the  Republics  of  Costa  Rica  and 
Panama,  signed  ad  referendum  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  two 
countries  in  Washington,  on  March  17,  1910,  for  the  submission  of  the 
boundary’  controversy  between  the  tw’o  Republics  to  the  arbitral 
decision  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 


NEW  CODE  OF  CRIMINAL  PROCEDURE. 

“La  Gaceta,"  the  official  organ  of  the  Costa  Rican  Government, 
contains  in  its  issue  for  August  21  the  context  in  full  of  the  new  Code 
of  Criminal  Procedure,  passed  by  the  Assembly  on  August  1,  1910, 
and  approved  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  on  the  same  date. 

The  Code  is  divided  into  5  books,  which  are  [in  turn  subdivided 
into  chapters  and  sections.  There  are  in  all  704  sections. 

CUSTOMS  APPRAISAL  OF  ELECTRICAL  SUPPLIES. 

A  circular  issued  by  the  Department  of  Finance  and  Commerce  of 
Costa  Rica  on^August  19  last  provides  that  as  the  present  customs  tariff 
does  not  specify  the  appraisal  that  should  be  applied  to  different  elec¬ 
trical  supplies  that  are  usually  imported  into  the  country,  and  it  being 
unjust  to  apply  to  all  such  supplies  the  appraisal  of  16^  cents,  the  cus¬ 
toms  authorities  shall  appraise  these  supplies’  under  the  item  of  the 
tariff  which  would  more  approximately  fit  each  case,  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  shape,  use,  raw  materials,  etc.,  of  the  different  articles. 

For  instance,  porcelain  switches  should  be  appraised  under  item  7 
of  the  tariff,  because,  although  having  a  metal  cover,  they  are  mostly 
made  of  porcelain,  and,  correspondingly,  metal  switches  should  be 
appraised  under  item  17. 
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FREE  IMPORTATION  OF  WOODEN  AND  TIN  BOXES. 

A  decree  recently  issued  by  the  President  of  Costa  Rica  provides 
tliat  the  importation  of  wooden  and  tin  boxes  shall  be  exempt  from 
customs  duties  whenever  such  boxes  are  imported  exclusively  for 
packing  fruits  and  vegetables  for  export.  This  exemption  shall  be 
for  a  period  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  publication  of  the  decree, 
which  is  contained  in  “La  Gaceta”  of  July  17  last. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  WORKINGMEN’S  HOUSES  IN  HAVANA. 


I’nder  date  of  September  2,  1910,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Commerce,  and  Labor  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  issued  a  resolution,  by 
authority  of  the  law  of  July  18,  1910,  inviting  bids  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  1,000  houses  for  workingmen  in  the  city  of  Havana.  These 
houses  must  be  built  within  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  ratification 
of  the  contracts,  .500  hou.ses  to  be  built  in  the  first  year,  and  500  in  the 
second. 

The  competition  will  be  open  during  30  days  from  the  date  of  the 
publication  of  this  invitation  in  the  “Diaro  Oficial.  ”  The  bids  must 
be  submitted  under  sealed  envelopes,  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Labor,  before  12  o’clock  of  the  last  day. 
of  the  competition. 

THE  ACADEMY  OF  HISTORY  OF  CUBA. 

Cnder  date  of  August  20,  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba 
issued  a  decree  creating  the  Academy  of  History  of  Cuba  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  corporation  and  annexed  to  the  Department  of  Public 
Instmction  and  Fine  Arts.  The  object  of  the  academy  will  be  to  inves¬ 
tigate,  secure,  collect,  classify,  prepare,  and  submit  to  the  said  depart¬ 
ment,  for  publication,  such  documents  and  papers  that  might  tend 
to  enlarge  the  historical  collections  of  the  Republic. 

The  academy  shall  be  composed  of  1  president  ad  honorem,  who 
shall  be  the  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction  and  Fine  Arts;  1  president 
to  be  elected  from  among  the  regular  academicians;  30  regular  aca¬ 
demicians  residing  in  Havana;  30  corre.sponding  academicians  residing 
in  the  provinces  and  abroad;  and  1  secretary  to  be  selected  from  the 
regular  academicians. 

TRINIDAD  RAILROAD. 

The  Cuban  Executive  signed  on  the  7th  of  August  last  a  decree 
leasing  to  the  Compaiiia  Ferrocarril  de  Fernfindez  6  Placetas  de  Sur 
the  line,  properties,  appurtenances,  and  accessories  of  the  old  Tiinidad 
Railroad,  which  nins  from  Corral  to  Fern&ndez,  a  distance  of  30  kilo- 
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meters.  The  lessee  must  build  from  the  latter  point  to  Placetas  del 
Sur  a  branch  line  to  connect  with  tlie  trunk  railroad. 

The  construction  of  tlie  new  line  and  of  the  Trinidad  Railroad  will 
be<jin  next  December,  and  the  company  proposes  to  complete  all  the 
work  within  one  year  and  a  half. 


In  an  ollicial  report  recently  made  by  Commercial  Agent  John  M. 
Turner,  stationed  at  Santo  Domingo,  the  opinion  is  expressed  that 
American  merchants  and  manufacturers  may  easily  secure  a  larger  share 
of  the  trade  of  the  Republic.  He  specifies  a  few  articles  of  possible 
increase.  The  American  sales  of  agricultural  implements  amounted 
to  .'57,030,  while  German  sales  amounted  to  $20,985.  The  sales  of 
American  cotton  goods  amounted  to  $389,000  and  British  sales 
amounted  to  $342,000.  The  American  sales  represent  about  one- 
third  of  the  total  imports  in  this  line,  and  Mr.  Turner  asserts  that 
the  United  States  could  easily  get  it  all,  as  there  is  no  prejudice 
against  the  American  goods  and  our  patterns  are  well  liked.  Of 
earthenware,  says  Mr.  Turner,  the  United  States  sold  $1,767  worth, 
while  Germany  sold  $20,114  worth.  All  the  trade  can  be  had  by  the 
United  States.  Italy  supplied  $28,000  worth  of  hats  and  caps,  while 
American  sales  were  only  $1,470.  Italy  shipped  $28,000  worth  of 
jewelry,  watches,  and  clocks,  and  the  United  States  $7,970  worth. 
Germany  supplied  18,000,000  pounds  of  rice  worth  $391,546,  while 
American  sales  amounted  to  $9,261.  Mr.  Turner  believes  that  this 
country,  as  a  large  producer  of  rice,  should  control  this  trade,  assert¬ 
ing  that  certainly  we  can  compete  in  price.  Instead  of  being  a 
certainty,  such  competition  is  more  than  doubtful.  Germany  and 
England  can  and  do  lay  down  in  the  West  Indies  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  rice  from  Rangoon  and  Saigon  at  prices  which  American 
producers  do  not  care  to  meet.  Their  selling  prices  for  the  delivered 
article  in  West  Indian  markets  are  about  the  same  as  farm  values  in 
Texas.  There  is,  however,  no  question  that  sales  of  commodities 
could  be  materially  increased  by  proper  attention  to  the  Dominican 
market. 

The  agreement  regarding  the  finances  of  the  island  carried  a  stipu¬ 
lation  that  no  reduction  should  be  made  in  the  tariff  unless  the  annual 
revenues  from  that  source  exceeded  $2,000,000.  As  the  customs 
receipts  were  running  to  more  than  $3,000,000  a  year  the  authorities 
decided  that  revision  would  be  safe  and  wise,  and  new  schedules 
57461— Bull.  4  10 - 10 
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were  put  into  eflfect  with  the  beginning  of  1910.  Some  complaint 
was  made,  some  doubt  expressed,  and  a  little  time  was  required  for 
adjustment,  but  the  opinion  of  the  official  receiver,  Mr.  W.  E. 
Pulliam,  appears  to  have  been  fully  supported  by  results.  His 
report  of  receipts  for  the  first  five  months  under  the  new  schedules 
is  as  follows: 


January’.. 

Februarj'. 

March.... 

April . 

May . 


1909. 

1910. 

$382,748 

$184,656 

221,813 

209,772 

230,412 

261,629 

252, 412 

280,353 

209,636 

308,304 

Conditions  for  the  current  year  are  reported  as  more  favorable 
than  those  of  last  year,  and  a  larger  trade  is  expected.  Mr.  Turner 
states  that  German  capital  is  going  into  the  Republic  quite  freely. 
With  the  cash  and  commerce  largely  German,  trade  will  drift  into 
German  channels. 


OD  •  ODi 


kOO  •  oo 


ECUADOR 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  A  ROAD  FROM  LOJA  TO  ZAMORA. 


The  Board  of  Public  Works  at  Quito  has  accepted  with  slight 
modifications  the  proposal  submitted  b}'  the  Argentine  explorer, 
Sefior  Temistocles  Paese,  for  the  construction  of  a  road  from  I..oja 
to  the  Oriental  district  of  Zamora.  The  total  length  of  the  road  will 
be  155  kilometers,  with  a  normal  grading  of  5  per  cent  and  with  a 
widtli  of  5  meters.  Its  cost  is  estimated  at  40,000  sucres. 


BUDGET  FOR  1910-11. 


The  National  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Itepublic  of  Guatemala 
recently  approved  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1910-1 1,  the  expenses 
amounting  to  36,948,2.38.56  pesos,  distributed  as  follows: 

Pesos. 


Government  and  Justice 

Foreign  Relations . 

Finance . 

Public  Credit . 

Promotion . 

War . 

Public  Instruction . 

Pensions . 


4,  599, 684.  00 
1, 009, 839.  20 

1,  703,  216. 00 

22, 000, 000. 00 

2, 204, 052.  96 
2, 419, 266. 16 

2,  526, 015. 00 
486, 165.  24 


Total 


36,  948,  238.  56 
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IMPORTANT  PETROLEUM  CONCESSION. 

The  Guatemalan  Executive  has  recently  sanctioned  the  contract 
entered  into  between  the  Government  and  the  representative  of  the 
International  Ijight  and  Power  Company,  a  corporation  organized  in 
Maine,  United  States,  for  the  establishment  in  the  Republic  of  the 
new  industiy  of  refining  petroleum  and  manufacturing  all  other 
products  derived  therefrom. 

This  concession  is  in  the  nature  of  an  exclusive  privilege  for  a 
period  of  ten  years  from  the  date  on  which  the  concessionaire  shall 
begin  the  works  of  construction  of  the  plant  and  other  necessary 
buildings  for  the  operation  of  the  concession. 

In  consideration  of  the  privilege  the  International  Light  and 
Power  Company  binds  itself  to  pay  the  Government  5  per  cent  of 
the  net  revenues  derived  from  the  exploitation  of  the  concession, 
which  percentage  will  be  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the  national 
public  schools.  All  the  machinery  and  other  materials  imported  by 
the  concessionaire  shall  be  exempt  from  customs  duties  and  other 
taxes. 

PROPOSED  NATIONAL  BANK. 

Since  the  20th  of  July  last  the  National  Legislative  Assembly  has 
been  convened  in  extraordinary  session  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
bills  submitted  to  it  by  the  Department  of  Finance  for  the  purpose 
of  solving  the  financial  and  fiscal  situation  of  the  country.  The  main 
points  under  discussion  are  the  negotiation  of  a  loan  and  the  creation 
of  a  national  btok. 


THE  MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

The  Pan  American  Union  has  just  received  a  copy  of  the  important 
and  comprehensive  message  submitted  by  the  President  of  Haiti, 
General  Francois  A.  Simon,  to  the  National  Assembly  on  May  16th 
of  the  present  year,  which  report  contains  a  general  statement  of  the 
situation  of  the  Republic  during  the  year  1909. 

Speaking  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country,  the  President  says 
that  Haiti  has  continued  to  maintain  the  best  of  relations  with  the 
other  countries  of  the  world.  The  arbitration  convention  signed  at 
Washington  on  January  7,  1909,  between  the  United  States  and 
Haiti,  was  duly  sanctioned  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  in  its  last 
session.  An  extradition  treaty  was  signed^  with  the  Dominican 
Republic  on  October  11,  1909,  and  negotiations  are  under  way  for  a 
similar  agreement  with  the  Republic  of  Cuba. 
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According  to  the  message,  the  total  value  of  imports  during  the 
fiscal  year  1908-9  amounted  to  $5,880,678.79,  as  against  $4,701,- 
160.80  in  1907-8,  or  an  increase  of  $1,179,517.99,  which,  the  message 
says,  was  due  to  the  slow  but  steady  improvement  in  the  rate  of 
exchange,  and  to  the  confidence  which  the  new  administration  has 
inspired  throughout  the  country. 

The  value  of  gold  and  silver  specie  imported  into  the  country  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  1908-9  was  $851,762.79,  as  compared  with  $806,996.50 
in  1907-8,  or  an  increase  of  $44,776.29. 

The  principal  articles  of  export  were  as  follows;  Cotton,  goatskins, 
cowhides,  cedar,  mahogany,  lignum  vitse,  dyewoods,  coffee,  cacao, 
wax.  and  orange  peel.  The  total  cotton  ex])orted  amounted  to 
6, 279, .‘100  pounds. 

The  above  figures  are  for  the  fiscal  year  1908-9,  which  in  Haiti 
comprises  the  period  from  October  1,  1908,  to  September  30,  1909. 

The  imports  and  exports  during  the  first  three  months  of  the  next 
fiscal  year,  1909-10 — that  is  to  say,  during  the  months  of  October, 
November,  and  December,  1909 — were  as  follows,  the  figures  for  the 
same  period  of  1908-9  being  given  for  purposes  of  comparison; 


1908-9.  1909-10. 


Paper. 

American 

gold. 

Pager.  1 

American 

golci. 

Qourdet. 

Imports .  798,729.15 

Exports .  .5.023.70 

$216,359.79 
403,  .517. 12 

Oourdet. 

1.720,739.20 

6.113.31 

1 

!  $.316,004.45 
05:5.4.50.0.5 

FINANCE. 


According  to  the  message,  the  money  in  circulation  in  the  Republic 
toward  the  end  of  1909  was  as  follows; 


American  gold . 

Silver  coins . 

.\merican  bank  notes 
1  and  2  gourde  notes. 

5-gourde  notes . 

Nickel . 

Copper  coins . 


.  $1,000,000 

.  $10, 000 

. .  $5, 000 

gourdes. .  7, 104,  747 

...do....  1,336,065 
...do....  6,000,000 

...do....  225,000 


The  condition  of  the  public  debt  on  March  31,  1910,  was; 


Foreign  debt . 

Internal  debt . 

Interest  in  arrears.. 
Various  obligations. 


$12, 348,  596.  25 
12,  372,  852.  03 
25,  604.  75 
1, 589, 741. 13 


Total .  26,336.794.16 

The  President  states  that  there  are  now  under  operation  in  the 
Republic  three  railroad  lines  and  one  street  railway  line,  and  two 
railroads  under  consideration. 
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The  work  of  construction  on  the  Port  an  Prince  and  Leogane  Rail¬ 
road,  which  was  begun  in  June,  1909,  is  about  completed,  and  the  line 
will  soon  be  opened  to  the  pubhc. 

The  general  revenues  of  the  railroads  and  street  railway  during 
the  year  amounted  to  275,934.72  gourdes,  and  the  expenses  to 
210,902.59  gourdes  and  S37,222.16  gold. 

The  present  administration  devoted  its  best  attention  to  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  agriculture  and  the  improvement  of  the  school  system  of 
the  Republic,  recognizing  that  the  education  of  the  people  is  one 
of  the  underlying  principles  for  the  progress  of  the  Republic. 

MODUS  VIVENDI. 

“T.ie  Moniteur,”  the  official  paper  of  the  Haitian  Government,  con¬ 
tains  in  its  issue  of  Juh'  2,  just  received,  the  text  of  the  modus  mvendi 
signed  by  representatives  of  Haiti  and  the  Dominican  Republic, 
stipidating  that  Dominicans  traveling  in  Haitian  territory,  and 
reciprocal!}',  Haitians  traveling  in  Dominican  territory,  may  do  so 
without  the  passport  required  by  the  law  of  September  19,  1906. 
This  agreement  was  signed  at  Port-au-Piince  on  Hay  20  last. 


THE  GUANE  PALM  OF  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

Consrd  J.  H.  Watts  makes  the  following  report  about  the  corkwood 
or  guane  palm  of  Central  America: 

The  natives  of  Central  America  along  the  coast,  and  along  the  rivers  leading  to  the 
coast,  when  they  find  quite  a  number  of  trees  of  this  corkwood  species,  cutdown  all  the 
trees  found  to  be  from  6  to  12  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  trees  being  very  light,  cany 
them  on  their  shoulders  to  the  river  or  coast  banks  and  pile  them  there  to  await  ship¬ 
ment. 

When  the  S-mastcd  schooner  arrives,  those  already  on  the  coast  are  carried  to  the 
shore  and  made  into  rafts  tied  with  grapevine,  those  in  the  interior  being  likewise 
rafted  down  to  the  coast.  These  rafts  are  then  towed  out  to  the  vessel  in  the  bay  and 
taken  on  board  by  the  sailors.  The  wood  is  extremely  light,  1,000  feet  8/8  inches 
weighing  about  2,000  pounds.  It  is  used  in  the  United  States  for  making  life- 
preservers,  being  ground  up  and  packed  for  that  purpose.  Just  lately  the  Honduras 
Government  has  put  an  export  tax  of  $2  gold  per  thousand  feet,  and  as  the  margin  of 
profit  to  the  shippers  is  very  small  this  fax  it  is  claimed  will  break  up  the  trade  entirely. 


AOBICULTURAL  AND  PASTORAL  CENSUS. 


The  Department  of  Promotion  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  has 
resolved  that  an  Agricultural  and  Pastoral  Census  of  the  Republic 
be  taken  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  to  gather  the  necessary  infor¬ 
mation  for  the  study  of  agricultural  problems.  The  Directior 
General  of  Agriculture  has  recently  prepared  a  pamphlet  regarding 
the  manner  of  gathering  those  statistics  and  their  importance  in  the 
agricultural  question. 

RAILROAD  IN  LOWER  CALIFORNIA. 

The  Mexican  Executive  has  approved  a  contract  entered  into 
between  the  Government  and  James  P.  Taylor,  representative  of 
the  Pacific-Italian  Marble  Company,  for  the  construction  and  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  a  railroad  line  in  the  southern  district  of  the  Territory 
of  Lower  California,  which,  starting  from  a  point  on  the  Pacific  coast 
called  Cerritos,  shall  tenninate  at  a  point  in  the  “inarble  zone”  of 

PpQf*  >1  ri 

OPPORTUNITIES  IN  CHIAPAS. 

Consul  Albert  W.  Brickwood,  Jr.,  reports  that  the  Pan  American 
Railway  unites  the  important  and  rich  Department  of  Soconusco  with 
.Mexico  city.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  State  the  new  navigation  of 
the  rivers  has  advanced  to  the  departments  of  Palenque,  Siraojovel, 
and  Pichucalco,  yet  two-thirds  of  Chiapas  where  are  found  most  im¬ 
portant  towns  and  districts  is  isolated.  Foreign  capital  is  arriving 
to  work  a  transformation.  Chiapas  offers  a  wide  latitude  for  agri¬ 
culture,  with  incomparable  soils  for  the  raising  of  live  stock,  fruits, 
and  farm,  dairy,  and  plantation  products.  Chiapas  is  perpetually 
irrigated  with  *a  network  of  streams  which  rise  in  the  mountains  in 
whose  foothills  is  raised  the  coffee  for  which  this  State  is  famous. 
As  a  future  possibility,  in  the  light  of  the  timber  resources  existing 
in  Chiapas,  lumber  mills,  furniture,  and  wagon  factories  might  prove 
remunerative,  the  latter  particularly  suggested  in  view  of  the  duties 
and  the  extensive  territory  the  latter  would  supply. 

PACKING  HOUSE  FOR  GUADALAJARA. 

Consul  Magill,  at  Guadalajara,  reports  that  an  American  cor¬ 
poration  is  constructmg  a  packing  house  and  a  slaughterhouse  in 
Guadalajara,  for  which  about  $250,000  gold  will  be  expended.  The 
plant  will  supply  local  needs,  but  for  the  present  no  attempt  will  be 
made  to  supply  foreign  markets. 
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NEW  BREWERY  AT  CULIACAN. 

Vice-Consul  Parker,  of  Mazatlan,  says  that  a  brewery  and  ice 
plant  is  being  built  at  Culiacan  to  supply  the  growing  demands 
for  these  articles.  Culiacan  has  a  population  of  20,000,  and  from 
sixteen  to  twenty  barrels  of  beer  are  sold  daily. 

READY-MADE  CLOTHING. 

Consul  Canada,  of  Veracruz,  mentions  that  the  era  of  ready-made 
clothing  has  not  yet  dawned  on  Mexico.  As  the  climate  is  tropical, 
the  clothmg  must  be  of  a  kind  suitable  to  it.  If  a  light-weight, 
strong  garment  was  put  on  the  market  at  a  low  price,  it  is  probable 
that  a  good  trade  could  be  built  up  in  this  line.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered,  however,  that  ready-made  clothing  of  cotton  pays  an  import 
duty  of  $1.38  cents  United  States  currency  for  every  2.20  pounds. 

RUBBER  IN  CHIAPAS. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Brickwood,  Jr.,  consul  at  Chiapas,  reports  that  the  year 
1910  promises  even  a  greater  production  of  rubber  than  for  1909. 
For  many  years  Mexico  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  rubber  producers, 
her  exports  having  reached  the  large  figure  of  12,372,241  pounds  per 
annum.  An  important  factor  in  the  production  of  rubber  in  Chiapas 
is  the  riclmess  of  the  soil. 

BREEDING  AND  RAISING  GOATS  IN  SOUTHERN  MEXICO. 

Consul  Canada,  Veracruz,  reports  that  the  breeding  of  goats  is 
becoming  a  very  important  industry,  as  the  growing  demand  for 
hides  is  so  great  that  their  production  must  be  greatly  increased. 
Waste  lands  have  been  used  formerly  for  goat  raising,  but  it  is  now 
being  recognized  that  better  lands  can  be  used  for  this  purpose  and  a 
satisfactory  revenue  derived. 

APPEARANCE  OF  LOCUSTS  IN  YUCATAN. 

Locusts  have  appeared  in  large  numbers  during  the  present  season 
throughout  Yucatan  and  have  done  much  harm  in  the  cultivated 
regions.  Consul  McGoogan  reports  that  the  growing  corn,  which 
is  one  of  the  principal  products  of  Yucatan,  has  to  a  large  extent 
been  destroyed.  Large  quantities  of  corn  will  have  to  be  imported 
because  of  the  failure  of  the  crop.  Besides  attacking  the  corn  and 
other  vegetation  the  locusts  have  done  considerable  damage  to  the 
growing  plants  in  the  henequen  fields. 

SPORTS  IN  MEXICO. 

Within  the  past  few  years  an  interest  has  grown  in  Mexico  for  out¬ 
door  sports  that  is  bound  to  have  a  marked  effect  the  coming  genera¬ 
tion  of  Mexican  manhood.  Baseball  is  played  extensively  through¬ 
out  the  country,  while  tennis  courts  and  golf  links  are  not  new. 
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Polo  has  been  played  in  Mexico  City.  The  one  drawback  to  Mexican 
sports  is  the  fact  that  Mexican  ladies  rarely  care  to  participate  in 
them. 

NEW  RAILROAD  LINE. 

Consul  1.  H.  Watts  reports  that  work  on  the  Zemmuray  line  from 
Veracruz  to  the  Guatemala  boundary  is  progressing  favorably. 
This  line  is  through  the  rich  banana  district  and  will  open  up  lands 
of  excellent  fertility. 

MEXICO  CITY  TO  HAVE  NEW  DEPARTMENT. 

By  the  direction  of  the  President  of  the  Republic,  the  first  section 
of  the  Department  of  Fomento  will  be  named  “Agrarian  or  Rustic 
Department,”  and  will  be  comlucted  according  to  the  presidential 
decree  governing  the  same.  A  new  roll  of  employees  has  been  created 
to  perform  the  work. 

A  CURE  FOR  TETANUS. 

Consul  A.  W.  Brickwood  reports  that  tetanus  (lockjaw)  is  cured 
by  the  juice  of  the  American  agave  cactus,  or  centurj^  plant.  The 
plant  is  a  semitrojiical  growth  of  a  violet  or  mulberry  color.  The 
juice  is  extracted  by  squeezing  and  applied  both  externally  and 
internally.  The  remedy  must,  however,  be  freshly  prepared  in  every 
case,  as  were  it  to  stand  a  few  hours  it  would  decompose. 

MARITIME  MOVEMENTS  AT  THE  PORT  OF  MAZATLAN. 

During  the  fiscal  year  July  1,  1909,  to  June  30,  1910,  544  vessels 
entered  the  harbor  of  Mazatlan.  Of  these  vessels  360  were  Mexican, 
109  American,  37  German,  16  British,  16  Norwegian,  and  6  French. 

MARKET  FOR  MECHANICAL  TOYS. 

Consul-General  Arnold  Shanklin  reports  that  within  the  past 
few  years  there  has  developed  in  Mexico  City  an  increased  interest 
in  American  manufactured  toys.  The  season  in  Mexico  is  not  con- 
finetl  to  what  we  call  the  holiday  or  Christmas  time,-  but  lasts  all  the 
vear  around. 

IMPROVEMENTS  FOR  ACAPULCO. 

Consul  Marion  Letcher  in  his  annual  report  gives  as  the  principal 
drawback  to  the  development  of  Acapulco  its  lack  of  transportation 
facilities.  Plans  are  being  developed,  however,  for  a  coast  railroad 
and  a  public  highway,  the  latter  to  extend  from  Acapulco  to  Mexico 
City.  Agriculture,  with  sesame  as  the  jirincipal  crop,  is  the  most 
important  industry.  Cotton,  sugar  cane,  and  nibber  are  also  culti¬ 
vated.  Cattle  raising,  the  fruit  industry,  and  a  very  few  manufac¬ 
tures  completes  the  list  of  occupations.  The  lands  are  of  unusual 
fertility,  but  are  undeveloped,  and  in  some  cases  suffer  from  lack  of 
competent  management. 
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NICARAGUA 


NEW  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 


On  August  28,  Gen.  Juan  D.  Estrada  took  charge  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Nicaragua  as  Provisional  President  of  the  Republic.  Gen¬ 
eral  Estrada  Jwill  issue  a  call  for  a  presidential  election  within  a 
reasonable  time,  not  exceeding  six  months. 


ARTICLES  ADMITTED  FREE  OF  DUTY. 

United  States  Consul  Olivares,  of  Managua,  reports  that  owing 
to  public  necessities  the  President  of  the  Republic  has  decreed  that, 
for  a  period  of  six  months,  dating  from  September  1,  the  following 
goods  shall  be  admitted  into  the  country  free  of  duty:  Corn,  beans, 
rice,  lard,  sugar,  flour,  kerosene,  gasoline,  candles,  ordinary  soap, 
tallow,  sulphur,  oils,  salts,  acids,  and  disinfectants. 


PANAMA 


MEETING  OF  LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY. 


The  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  inaugurated 
its  ordinary  session  on  September  1  at  the  national  capital  in  the 
presence  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  and  the  diplomatic  and 
consular  corps.  Senor  Constantino  Arosemena  was  elected  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Legislature  and  Dr.  CiRO  Urriola  and  Senor  Elijio 
Oc.\NA,  respectively.  First  and  Second  Vice-Presidents. 


NEW  ACTING  PRESIDENT. 

On  the  14th  of  September  the  National  Assembly  elected  Sefior 
Pablo  Arosemena,  Senor  Federico  Boyd,  and  Senor  Rodolfo 
Chiari,  as  First,  Second  and  Third  Designates,  respectively.  Senor 
Pablo  Arosemena,  as  First  Designate,  becomes  Acting  President 
for  the  unexpired  term  of  the  late  President  Obaldia. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE. 

The  message  presented  to. the  National  Congress  of  Paraguay  at 
the  opening  of  the  Fortieth  Parliament  by  E.  Gonzalez  Navero, 
Vice-President  and  acting  President  of  the  Republic,  gives  a  com¬ 
prehensive  view  of  conditions  obtaining  during  1909-10. 
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The  Cliief  Executive  prefaces  his  remarks  on  topics]  in  general 
by  stating  that  special  attention  has  been  devoted  to  maintaining 
unchanged  the  friendly  relations  existing  with  foreign  countries, 
and  at  the  same  time  effective  measures  have  been  taken  to  guar¬ 
antee  the  home  people  a  stable  government. 

Discussing  the  Pan-American  Conference,  the  Chief  Executive 
says 

No  more  timely  opportunity  than  the  sessions  of  the  Pan-American  Congress  could 
have  been  given  Paraguay  to  show  that  her  participation  in  these  assemblies  was 
not  a  mere  matter  of  form,  but  really  grew  out  of  a  sincere  desire  for  better  inter¬ 
national  relations.  The  message,  in  commenting  on  the  results  aimed  at  by  the 
Pan-American  Congresses,  notes  that  their  true  mission  in  the  past  has  been  in  build¬ 
ing  for  the  future  and  in  collecting  the  opinions  of  all  the  American  Governments 
on  public  questions  which  can  only  be  settled  by  united  action  of  all  concerned, 
thus  assuring  effective  cooperation  among  the  nations  forming  the  union. 

The  following  conventions  were  arranged  for  during  the  period 
under  review:  (1)  A  naturalization  convention  with  the  United 
States;  (2)  a  treaty  of  extradition  with  Germany;  (3)  a  convention 
with  the  Argentine  Republic  to  simplify  the  serving  of  legal  papers; 
(4)  a  treaty  of  arbitration  with  the  United  States.  An  extradition 
treaty  with  Austria-Hungary  is  also  under  consideration. 

With  reference  to  the  law  providing  for  the  levying  of  municipal 
taxes,  the  message  indicates  that  the  revenues  raised  by  this  means 
will  permit  the  construction  of  public  works  needed  for  the  different 
municipalities.  The  revenues  of  the  capital  city  have  increased  con¬ 
siderably,  amounting,  in  1909,  to  $2,042,005,  which  exceeds  the  fig¬ 
ures  reached  in  1908  by  $653,718. 

The  total  number  of  pieces  of  mail  matter  handled  aggregated 
5,456,776,  and  the  number  of  packages  received  by  parcels  post, 
10,518.  The  number  of  telegraph  messages  transmitted  during  the 
period  under  review  was  191,571.  Postal  revenues  in  1909  amounted 
to  493,563  pesos  paper  as  compared  with  484,110  pesos  in  1908. 
Telegraph  receipts  aggregated  615,682  pesos  paper  in  1909  against 
462,512  pesos  in  1908.  During  the  year  335,458  meters  of  new 
telegraph  line  were  opened  to  the  public. 

The  Paraguay  Bureau  of  Statistics  is  preparing  to  take  the 
national  census,  which  will  ;pay  special  attention  to  data  on  the 
agricultural  and  pastoral  subjects. 

The  construction  of  the  prolongation  of  the  Paraguay  Central 
Railway  is  proceeding  actively.  A  steel  bridge  has  been  built 
over  the  Pirapo  River.  This  system  is  now  being  linked  up  with 
the  Argentine  North  Eastern  at  Posadas.  When  this  is  accom¬ 
plished  there  will  be  direct  communication  with  Buenos  Aires. 

Financial  conditions  have  greatly  improved,  owing  to  a  policy  of 
retrenchment  which  the  present  administration  has  steadfastly  ad¬ 
hered  to.  No  action  has  been  taken  under  the  provisions  of  the 
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from  its  mouth  as  far  as  .\suneion,  and  for  smaller  vesseds  almost  its  entire  length  of  l.SOO  miles 
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law  of  June  17,  1909,  which  authorized  the  executive  power  to 
negotiate  a  loan.  The  gold  conversion  fund  in  the  Bank  of  the 
Republic  now  amounts  to  $450,000. 

The  President  recommends  the  passage  of  a  law'  of  compulsory 
military  service.  The  reform  of  the  military  code  is  also  urged  as 
matter  for  investigation  and  consideration.  A  fine  tribute  is  given 
in  the  message  to  the  loyalty  and  efficiency'  of  the  armed  forces  of 
the  Republic.  A  navy  is  being  gradually  built,  but  as  yet  its  units 
consist  mainly  of  coast-guard  vessels  and  transports.  A  naval  school 
was  put  in  operation  during  the  past  year. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Government  to  encourage  in  every¬ 
way  possible  interest  in  the  schools,  and  a  compulsory  school  law 
has  been  presented  to  Congress.  A  ])ropaganda  for  the  building  of 
schools  has  been  inaugurated  and  will  be  continued  until  the  school 
population  is  adequately  provided  for. 

The  National  Board  of  Education  is  undertaking  to  equip  the 
schools  of  the  Republic  with  all  the  furniture  and  fixings  necessary 
to  bring  them  up  to  date.  The  furniture  of  all  the  schools  is  to  be 
renewed  as  soon  as  ])ossible.  Text-books  are  to  be  purchased  in 
Europe  if  the  prices  asked  are  more  reasonable  than  those  of  the  home 
market.  The  printing  of  text-books  in  common  use  in  the  schools 
w-ill  likewise  be  contracted  for  with  a  view  to  supplying  them  to  the 
children  at  cost  or  gratuitoixsly  to  the  poorer  children.  These  meas¬ 
ures  will  go  into  effect  during  the  jxresent  y'ear. 

ANNUAL  BEPORT  ON  COMMERCE  AND  INDUSTRIES  FOB  1909. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  year  1909  was  not  favorable  to 
commercial  progress  in  Paraguay,  the  ex])orts  were  in  excess  of  the 
mports  by  almost  1,000,000  pesos.  The  business  depression  of  1908 
continued  until  the  fall  of  1909,  and  political  disturbances  retarded 
the  revival  of  business.  Consul  Ferris  reports  that  especial  atten¬ 
tion  is  being  given  to  the  raising  of  tobacco  and  cotton.  There  are 
also  several  railway-  projects  under  way,  and  the  year  1910  jiromises 
to  be  a  favorable  one. 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  PARAGUAY  CENTRAL  RAILWAY. 

The  “Montevideo  Times’’  furnishes  a  summaiy  of  the  semiannual 
report  of  the  directors  of  the  Paraguay  Central  Railway  Company, 
which  states  that  the  gross  receijits  of  the  company-  for  the  half  year 
ending  December  31,  1909 — 

were  $3,552,092  in  currency,  against  $3,009,361  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1908, 
an  increase  of  $542,731  in  currency,  or  18  per  cent.  The  operating  expenditure  for 
1909  was,  in  currency,  $1,793,412,  against  $1,688,028  last  year,  an  increase  of  $105,384, 
or  6.2  per  cent.  The  ratio  of  operating  expenses  was  50.55  per  cent,  as  against  56.11 
per  cent  for  1908.  The  net  receipts  for  the  half  year  from  ojHjration  were  X22,636, 
as  against  £17,271  in  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year,  an  increase  of 
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£5,935,  or  31  per  cent.  The  net  proceed?  for  the  half  year,  after  payment  of  interest 
on  the  prior  lien  debenture  stock,  were  £12,587.  The  balance  brought  forward  from 
the  previous  year  was  £41,497,  and  deductinp  from  this  amount  £10,000  placed  on 
reserve  and  £14,608  interest  on  the  5  per  cent  debenture  stock  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1909,  there  remains  a  balance  of  £16,888,  which,  added  to  the  above  amount 
of  £12,587,  makes  a  total  of  £29,475.  From  this  total  there  has  to  be  deducted  the  sum 
of  £5,740,  being  special  administration  charges  in  connection  with  the  change  of 
gauge.  The  negotiations  which  have  been  proceeding  for  enabling  the  company  to 
convert  the  existing  gauge  into  standard  gauge,  so  as  to  make  it  uniform  with  the  lines 
of  the  Argentina  North  Eastern  and  Entre  Rios  railways,  have  been  brought  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  conclusion.  Under  the.se  arrangements  the  Argentine  Government  has  agreed 
to  subscribe  at  par  for  22,000  shares  of  £10  each  of  this  company  and  to  purchase  the 
rolling  stock  at  present  in  use,  which  will  become  obsolete  by  the  change  of  gauge. 
The  company  is  therefore  now  in  a  position  to  convert  the  whole  of  its  line  from 
Asuncion  to  Pirapo  and  the  extension  to  Encamacidn  into  a  .standard  gauge  line  and 
to  equip  the  same  with  new  rolling  stock.  Ily  this  change  in  the  gauge  and  by  the 
extension  the  railway,  instead  of  being  a  local  line  as  hitherto,  will  become  part  of  a 
trunk  line  between  Asuncion  in  Paraguay  and  Buenos  Aires  in  Argentina. 


DELEGATES  TO  THE  TRANS-MISSISSIPPI  COMMERCIAL  CONGRESS. 


The  Peruvian  Government  has  appointed  Sefior  Eduardo  Hig- 
GiNSON,  Consul-General  of  Peru  in  New  York,  as  delegate  to  the 
Twenty-first  Trans-MLssissippi  Commercial  Congress,  which  will  be 
held  next  November  at  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

NEW  EXPERIMENTAL  STATIONS. 

For  the  purpo.se  of  promoting  agriculture,  the  Peruvian  Govern¬ 
ment  has  recently  provided  for  the  establishment  of  experimental 
fields  in  private  farms  whenever  interested  farmers  make  the  proper 
request  to  the  experimental  stations.  Such  farmers  must  carry  on 
the  work  in  the  experiiriental  fields  that  may  be  established  in  their 
lands,  subject  to  instructions  that  may  be  given  them  by  the  respec¬ 
tive  stations. 

RAILWAY  NOTES. 

The  railroad  line  recently  fini.shed  between  Wonan  and  Chilete,  in 
the  Department  of  Cajamarca,  has  been  opened  to  the  public  traflic. 

The  work  of  construction  o^  the  railroads  from  Chilete  to  Magda¬ 
lena,  from  Huancayo  to  Anacucho,  and  from  Lima  to  ITuacho  will 
be  actively  pushed  forward  by  the  Government,  and  it  is  expected 
they  will  be  finished  within  a  short  period. 
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BUDGET  FOR  1910  11. 

The  Minister  of  Finance  has  recently  submitted  to  the  Peruvian 
Congress  the  general  budget  bill  of  the  Republic  for  1910-11.  The 
revenues  are  estimated  at  a  total  of  3,999,04.5  Peruvian  pounds,  and 
expenses  are  fixed  at  3,083,283  pounds. 


PUBLIC  DEBT. 

According  to  the  latest  official  statistics,  the  state  of  the  public 
debt  at  the  end  of  1909  was  as  follows: 

In  Gold. 

Pesos. 

National  indemnity  bonds  and  other  obligations .  9,  745, 480. 28 

In  Silver. 

Bonds  of  Salvador,  administrative  service,  etc .  5, 534,  847.  73 

Exchange  at  150  per  cent .  14, 618, 220. 42 

Total  debt .  29,898.548.43 

THE  BUDGET  FOR  1910-11. 

The  National  Assembly  of  Salvador  has  recently  passed  a  general 
budget  law  for  1910-11. 

The  revenues  are  estimated  as  follows: 

Pesos. 

Import  and  export  duties .  6, 911, 732 

Internal  revenue .  3,408,050 

Total .  10,319,782 

The  expenses  of  the  Government  are  fixed  at  a  total  of  10,371,869.67 
pesos,  distributed  as  follows: 

Pesos. 

National  Assembly .  40, 980. 00 

President  of  the  Republic .  41, 340. 00 

Department  of  Interior .  1, 250, 463. 00 

Department  of  Promotion .  636, 800. 00 

Department  of  Public  Instruction .  714, 652. 00 

Department  of  Foreign  Relations .  116, 080. 00 

Department  of  Justice .  507, 192. 00 

Department  of  Beneficence .  529,336.00 

Department  of  Finance .  670, 256. 50 

Department  of  Public  Credit .  3, 291, 260. 17 

Department  of  War  and  Navy .  2, 573, 510. 00 

Total .  10,371,869.67 

A  comparison  between  the  total  revenues  and  the  total  expenses 
shows  a  deficit  of  .52,087.67  pesos. 


STATISTICAL  REFORM. 

An  Executive  Decree  promulgated  on  July  1,  1910,  provides  for 
certain  reforms  in  the  collection,  statement,  and  publication  of  the 
statistics  of  the  import  and  export  trade. 

Statistics  presented  in  an  orderly  and  intelligible  manner  are  of  the 
greatest  assistance  in  determining  the  points  and  directions  where  a 
country’s  trade  can  be  extended  and  increased.  The  “Montevideo 
Times”  summarizes  the  decree  as  follows: 

The  differences  of  values  arising  on  account  of  increases  or  devolutions  shall  be 
computed  on  the  total  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  each  year.  A  bulletin  of  the 
commercial  movement  shall  be  published  every  quarter  to  appear  before  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  succeeding  quarter.  The  annual  summary  should  be  published  not  later 
than  six  months  after  the  end  of  the  year.  With  regard  to  the  years  of  which  the 
statistics  are  in  arrears  (these  are  1907,  1908.  and  1909),  only  the  annual  totals  shall 
be  published.  In  the  exportation  statistics,  in  addition  to  the  official  values  (i.  e., 
for  payment  of  the  duties),  the  calculations  shall  be  made  with  relation  to  the  current 
market  values,  which  shall  be  determined  by  the  Director-General  of  Customs  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  Chamber  of  Mercantile  Produce;  and  there  shall  also  be  clearly 
specified  the  part  corresponding  to  transit.  As  regards  the  totals,  comparisons  shall 
be  made  with  the  two  previous  years.  These  publications  shall  be  made  without 
prejudice  to  those  corresponding  to  the  General  Statistics,  to  which  the  data  shall  be 
passed  as  speedily  as  possible. 

The  customs  authorities  shall  take  the  necessary  steps  to  carry  out  this  decree,  and 
shall  apply  for  the  appointment  of  the  permanent  or  temporary  staff  necessary  for  the 
purposes  indicated.  This  decree  became  effective  from  the  1st  instant,  the  date  of 
its  issue. 

PORT  OF  MONTEVIDEO  TO  BE  GREATLY  ENLARGED. 

(’onsul  F.  W.  Coding  reports  that  tlie  port  works  in  the  harbor 
of  Montevideo  are  to  be  greatly  extended  and  superstructures  added 
to  the  existing  works.  The  specified  improvements  call  for  an 
expenditure  of  $5,321,957,  to  which  sum,  according  to  oflicial  esti¬ 
mates,  20  per  cent  must  be  added  for  improvements  unprovided  for 
and  certain  works  contemplated,  such  as  sanitary  measures,  life¬ 
saving  and  fire-extinguishing  apparatus,  etc.,  aggregating  $6,386,346. 
All  works  contemplated  are  to  be  finished  within  a  period  of  four 
years  from  the  date  of  initiation.  The  amplifications  of  the  present 
port  works  will  bring  the  grand  total  to  be  expended  to  $13,151,169. 


LIVE  STOCK  OF  URUGUAY  IN  1908. 

Consul  F.  W.  Coding  reports  the  live  stock  of  Uruguay  in  1908  as 
follows:  Mules,  17,581;  goats,  19,951;  asses,  4,358;  hogs,  180,197; 
horses,  556,297;  sheep,  24,730,289,  and  cattle,  8,192,542. 
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AUTOMOBILES  IN  URUGUAY. 

From  1905  up  to  the  present  time  there  has  been  a  steady  increase 
in  the  number  of  automobiles  imported  into  Uruguay.  If  a  strong 
machine  with  the  parts  most  liable  to  wear  out  provided  in  duplicate 
and  the  lower  parts  protected  by  an  apron  were  put  on  the  market, 
American  manufacturers  could  probably  buUd  up  a  good  trade.  The 
duty  is  10  per  cent  plus  3  per  cent. 
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EXPORT  BOUNTIES  REMOVED. 

Consul  G.  A.  Manning  reports  that  President  Gomez  has  decreed 
the  abrogation  of  the  act  providing  for  a  bounty  on  certain  products, 
issued  March  9, 1910.  This  act  provided  for  a  bountyjon  the  following 
articles  when  exported:  Cane  and  cane  products;  textile  materials; 
fruits,  except  bananas;  oleaginous  materials;  rice,  corn,  tapioca,  and 
products  of  yucca,  such  as  starch,  etc.;  honey,  beeswax,  lard,  butter, 
cheese,  wool,  beef,  and  fish. 


REPORT  ON  MEAT  EXPORTS. 

Vice  and  Deputy  Consul  L.  J.  Verholst  reports  that  in  August 
an  English  packing  house  exported  from  Puerto  Cabello  the  first 
cargo  of  frozen  meat  from  Puerto  Cabello  to  E^ngland.  The  hope  of 
this  company  is  to  establish  a  successful  export  business  between 
Venezuela  and  E^ngland,  and  as  the  steamers  used  by  them  are 
equipped  with  refrigerating  machines  they  will  be  able  to  keep, 
besides  their  frozen  meat,  green  fruits  and  papelon  (brown  sugar)  in 
good  condition  for  three  weeks  or  more.  An  exporter  at  the  same 
port  shipped  75,416  pounds  of  papelon  on  the  same  steamer  for  Eng¬ 
land,  which  is  also  the  first  shipment  of  papelon  made  from  Puerto 
Cabello  to  Europe. 

PETROLEUM  DEPOSITS  IN  VENEZUELA. 


A  company  of  Maracaibo  business  men  who  have  control  of  some 
extensive  oil  fields  in  Venezuela  are  making  an  active  campaign  to 
interest  foreign  or  domestic  capital  in  the  development  of  their 
property.  The  vicinity  of  these  fields  can  be  reached  by  light-draft 
lake  or  river  steamei’s.  By  the  terms  of  a  contract  with  the  Vene¬ 
zuelan  Government,  the  company  is  given  free  entrance  for  their 
drills,  machinery,  and  supplies.  Two  grades  of  oil  have  been  found 
on  these  grounds,  one  thin  enough  to  flow  readily  an<l  the  other  very 
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thick.  Consul  K.  J.  Totten  reiiorts  that  as  Venezuela  consumes 
annually  about  1,000,000  "allons  of  kerosene,  and  as  the  location  of 
these  fields  is  especially  favorable,  the  project  will  probably  be  suc¬ 
cessful. 

PROJECTED  CULTIVATION  OF  BANANAS. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  cultivation  of  bananas  in  other 
localities  in  South  ^Vmerica,  a  company  of  business  men  has  a  con¬ 
cession  from  the  Venezuelan  Government  to  establish  a  plantation 
on  the  southern  shore  of  fjakc  Maracaibo.  The  site  selected  is  well 
protected  from  winrl  and  the  soil  is  fertile.  Consul  R.  J.  Totten 
reports  that  the  company  is  endeavoriii"  to  secure  a  market  for  their 
products  and  that  as  soon  as  this  is  arranged  work  will  be  commenced. 
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